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ADVERTISEMENT 

BY THE AUTHOR* 



. X H£ Public are already in possession , of num^ous books of 
Ti;avels in the United States^ and many observations relative to 
those couH^ies,are. lij^ewise to be met with in various Work^ 
so diat tB^*^as£r^f**inf^^s£flL£i&eady acquired, might appear 
on superficial»'cpi^iae]^^/*to be su^ient, sMid to render apy 
additio^l aCconfrt^fj^rfiuoHsu ,Tlie greater part of those Worths, 
however, r^fetfe*ahjiost exolusivfely to the United or Atlantic States, 
and though some of thpupi treat of those situated to the West- 
ward of the AU^gapy Mp^nt^ins, yet they do so only ia a slight 
or extremely trag^e;iQaQner ; but from certain opinions, which I 
ewt^rtained.of tho^e countries, I wa» induced to consider them 
QS jpEMT more inter^Ui^ than is generally imagined. I therefore 
proposed to mysdf, when an opportunity should occUr^ to tnrvel 
through them :^-and, in June, 1802, being at Pyiade|phia, I was 

Vj Sif^bled-to caAy my desire into execution, * 

H .- _ ', , ^ ,'..''.' 

«^ ' ■ ' ' ^ • ' ■ ' 

1^ The extent of jgy journey could pot be leps thw,two^u»^ 

wles, and I cQiddmot, cponsistently ijtfith the. object ^hioh b^ 

5 j Jkpught me for the secc«d time^nto the United States,; d^yqtp to.it 

V ' a portion of time sufficient for coU^twg all the ffwits which wpuld 

u ■ obviously result from my journey. It would have required, at least, * 

'J a year to fulfil the intentions 1 had in view, by obtauung accurate 

i 
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if ADVERTISEMENT. 

ideas, firom my own ^observations^ of the progress of vegeta* 
tion. 

This space of time would also have enabled me to procore 
more extensive infcmnatioh relative tb the commercial transac- 
tions which form such an essential union between the Western 
Countries and those of the United States and Lower Louisiana, 
and relative to which, 1 do not believe any thing has hitherto 
been published. Hence my Toiur ought not to be considei-ed a» 
' perfect. I however trust, that vnih respect to the appearance 
of diose countries, the prosperity t9 whioh :ri;f j te,tfe arrived in 
modem times, and that of iVWcb*thcy are* yftt* Susceptible, it 
will be found to contain suffici^t'deta35rlit eiisftle the reader lo 
aher any opinion he may have cQifl^eiyed t<>*tfij5l*5h4idvantage. 

I must also observe, that when I undertook this journey, I 
had no intention of giving publicity to my observations, and I 
have consequently omitted the collection of a multitude of fact^ ; 
which, however, indiflferent they may appear to the traveller, 
often prove highly interesting on perusal; a arcumstancc of 
which^ I had ample proof, while writing this short relation. 
But, <Mi the other hand, I ha\-e ^ered into detads whichjrij^^ 
perhaps, to many persons appear trifling, though I dmik they 
will be far otherwise, to those who may henceforth visit the 
countries in question ; because they form thai kind of inte]%eBce 
which a travdkr would first endeavour to obtam, relative to the 
r^ion which k Ae object of I& joum^, luid of which, few 
productions treat in a satisfactory manner. 
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TRAVELS 

TO THE WESTWARD 

THE ALLI^GAl^Y MOUNTAINS. 



CHAP. I. 



THE AUTHORS DEPAHTURE FROM BOURDEAXJX, AND 
ARRIVAL AT CHARLESTON. — ^REMARKS ON JHE YELLdW 
FEVER. — BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF THE TOWN OP 
CHARLESTON. — OBSERVATIONS ON SOME OF THE TREES 
OF THE ANCIENT CONTINENT, CULTIVATED IN A BO- 
TANIC GARDEN NEAR THAT TOWN. 



X^HARLESTON, in South Carolina, bdmg the first place of 
. my destination, I repaired to Bourdeanx, which is the French 
port most Dearly connected in its commercial intercourse with the 
southern part of the United State*, and from which vessels are 
continuaUy sailing for different ports of North America. I there- 
fore embarked on the 25th of Angust, 1801, on board the John 
and Francis, commanded by the same captain with whom I had 
returned to Europe several years before. 

About a fortnight after our departure we were becalmed in 
sight of the Azores Isles : we were lying nearest to those of St, 
George and Graciosa, and cpuld easily distaguish some of the 
'houses^ which appeared to be built of stone, or whitewashed^ 
ndule the steep declivities of the soil were divided by hedges^ 
ivbich probably formed the boundaries of privi^ proper^. Most 
of these isles contain a number of high hills, winch take different 
(iirections, and behind which the summit of Pico, in a pyramidical 
form, and as it were, sloping towards the upper part, is seen 
rising majestically above the clouds. At the time we enjoyed 
this sublune view, its grandeur was increased by the glowing 
tinge imparted to the clouds by the rays of the setting sun ; but a 
riight breeze springii^ up^ we were soon deprived of our prospect^ 

MICHAVX*] B 
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6 TRAVELS TO THF WESTWARD 

and on the 9th of October 1 801, we made the road of Charleston 
in company with two other vessels, one of which had quitted Bour 
deaux eighteen days, and the other a month before we sailed. 

The pleasure, howfiyer, ^^hi4^h^^Me asperienced from our saf< 
arrival was soon diminished. Th^ * pilot informed us that the 
yellow fever had prevailed for some time at Charleston, when 
a great portion q£ tjj^/ juh^taats h^l been carried oflf b 
its ravages: this inteUigence alarmed the passengers, who wer, 
fourteen in number, and most of whom had relations or friends hx 
the town. We had no sooner cast anchor, lljan those who hac 
not l)ef«rc ne8i(led in Jipt £Kma|es/were v'fqpv^od • by their friend > 
to the isle of Sullivan. This isfe is sififeit^d seten miles^ fror 
Charleston: its dry and barren soil is almost deprived of vege- 
tation, but as it is exposetTlfrffie sea breezes, its air is fresh an ' 
agreeable. For some iimt p^>i on since the bilious and inflan 
mator^' epidemic, genendly^cjdlgci the yellow fever, has regular! 
appeared every year at Charleston, a great number of the inlij 
bitijnts an4 plai^e^p^.whp ^09^^ ri^gc; i|i U^e )towpr in qrder, to.poi i 
the intermUtei]jt feYe4> ^wliiii^ iaL^ikf:^ii^(X sevep-tenth^ ,of thofie ii 
tj|e country, }^ve, biiilt, m^iy hoiwes^ , in Urn is)^ in which -tb > 
reside frpra tfie ^xsjl^ pi ,^ijly ,^iji. tfie corpMieticcm^nt of ^a, . yavi 
^wbioh g^pera%,hafpp^$jj atjc^t, tl)q .l^t|i. 0/ "{^.qy^mber, Son * 
persons on the island Igg^', bc^/diijg-hpusjps^ the receptian ♦ ' 
tliose who may have no establisme'nts of their owfn. It has ue* 
remarked, that strangers newly arrived from Europe or froip^J 
»tat^'ofyIS>rih A^4Q^i\wk^0m^^^^ l|i;jdron^s^fJa|Jv 
.ar-enotal^ckedbyitlit^^yellaWfjfeveR i, , .. . ^ ,h • .. t 

JButthee^ GqDfid6r}9t$ip»8, bo^ve^ jftr^ 'th€^; ini&ht, be^ qom ! 
iK>t: induoe m^-tq pa^ ftftjnjjj^foitie p3^ ip a,p}«ice ^ de.ftfftu 
md uppljjaMjint ;. I |h^refo(if?\r^^Wl/.4e ^riyi^.of my./fT^i 
#aduoniiai«©d inthpitWYiir^ Jrk^j, bo^yefj{ii^r\y fa|l^nja,viii^, » 
te^ iTjy.obaUnjWjy/j Mmngs, a, ftw ^^y» aft^^>vac4»» heen ^f)^ • 
with the iirst symptoms. 9jf,.tj|fit!4v©2d^/ciia€a^^ fiomwhjqh ' 
4}i4niW£ rQ€Ov«« tMl I k^^h^m^thre^ mont^ji jjufforer. , . 
. TRlie yqllowr jfev^nveri^l ft^wy yes^r in point, of iptQ(|s^qe>^ 
»nd iaaediq»l pi^cfyiiiui^ys l«^>f§ not yet b^en abl^ to determiuie t >i 
.cljarm;tei»sti^ sigq^Jbiy'W^icli, a^its,)appearance, its decree qf^p 
hmity in,$imtiinimj^tf ]^j9 di^cOver^jd. The iii|jabitaat« of ,•■ 
tuvfn are not >f)fsi4yect to it^ ftft^s as strangers, mgH tenths -^ 
MwU\ diod inr^Hiri yt^ar of my arrival; ^ wlien the (ormw > t 
fttt^ckftd, it ift alwftyst in a fftp, ^qiiajier pr-^pQrti04i. 
; Ithas,b^n oba^rv«4» tl^i during th.^niontl}'^ of July^ Augi. :. 
Septetnbtir, aftdCX^Jtob^r^ W^m^thiftniaiady generally preva- ., 
tl)^ pi^rsoDs who absaiM:^ th^jjis<d|k^g.frion> ^hailestou oijy fo 
few, days,. are, on th^ir/retvUEV^ Jlltich^ m>x^ susceptiblii . of itf 
t»«M th^Ttboie wUP!.rf»i>«ft.^.>jfc§.^>vp* T^e int^bit^si^tf ' 
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lfft>er Carolina, distatrt tWd or three hutidred miles, ^rfio come 
hkber during this seas<>n, are as It^le to take the fever as stnmgcrs, 
and those of the eimrons of the town ture not free from ks ra- 
vages. Hence it appears, that during one third of the year all 
ititercour'se is nearly cut crff between the town and the country. 
The fAaCe is then supplied with provisions only by the negroes, 
or the native irfiabitants of the country. Who are not attacked by 
this disease. When, on my return from ihe tour which 1 had 
been making in the western districts, I repaired to Charleston in 
the month of October 180£, I did iiot meet in the most fre- 
quented road, for tfce space of three hundred miles, a single tra- 
veller either on hk way to, or returning from the town; while at 
Ihe houses where I stopped, they Could not believe that my busi- 
ness could be of such importance as to induce me to repair thither 
in such k calamitous season. 

• Trom the begitinii^ of November, however^ till the mondi of 
May, the country raiakes a totally different appearance. Every 
diing seems to have acquired ne^r life, commerce, and the com- 
munications ^hich were broken off are all resumed, the roads atg 
covered with carts and waggons, bringing from all quarters the 
production of the interior; a concourse of coaches and cabriolets 
drive about with rapidity, and keep up an incessant intercourse 
between the town and the houses in its vicinity, where the owners 
pass a part of the winter season ; ui short, commercial activity 
lenders "Charleston at this time as animated as, during the sum- 
mer, it is melancholy and deserted. 

It is generally believed at Charleston, that the yellow fever, 
MiWdi every year prevails there, as well as at Savannah, is similar 
t6 ilmt wWch appears in the Colonies, and that it is not contagious ; 
btft this opinion is not universally adopted in the northern towns. 
It is a fact, that when this malady appeai-s at New York and 
Pliiladelp9ria, the inhabitants are as apt to take it as strangers ; 
and therefore they remove from Aeir habitations as soon as they 
team that their neighbours are attacked by it. But they enjoy a 
very valuable advant^^e which those at Charleston do not possess; 
and this is, that the country which surrounds Philadelphia and 
New York is agreeable and salubrious, so that, on retirii^ to the 
ditsance of two or three miles, they remain in perfect security, 
even vAen the disease prevails at those towns in its greatest vio- 
lence. \ 

1 have made this slight digression, m order to inform those 
who may have to travel to the southern parts of the United States, 
tkat *tfiey will really be in great danger if they arrive in the months 
of Jtiy, August, September, or October. I was, like many others, 
<tf opinion, that the 'adoption of proper means to prevent the 
dfemscence of the blood, would bcf an infallible preservative 
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8 TBAVBLS TO THS WESTWABB 

agaix3ist this dbease ; but every yearns experience proved to » , 
that those whp had followed a kind of regimen proper for ll. s 
purpose, thouj^b such a method is undoubtedly Uie best, do d i 
always avoid the fate of such as are less abstemious. 

Charlston is situated at the confluence of the rivers Ashley tci^ 
Cooper. The space of ground which it occupies is about a miv 
From the middle of the principal street you would perceiye bo Ij 
these rivers, were not the view intercepted by a public edifii t 
built on the banks of the Cooper. It is on those of the Ashl ; 
that you find tlie most populous and commercial part of the tow :. . 
Sections of quays project to a considerable distance into the river^ x . 
facilitate the loadmg of merchant ship; — these quays are made » 
the trunks of the cabbage palm-tree^ fixed together and arranged i 
squares one above the other. Experience has proved that tin 
branches of these palm-trees, though of a very spongy natu : 
remain under water a great number of years without going ;. ^ 
decay ; for which reason they are preferred for these kinds ^^^ 
constructions, in preference to all other species of trees in (h 
country. 

The streets of Charlston are wide, but not paved, and the 6 t 
of the passenger sink into the sand every time he is obliged ^ 
quit the brick foot-paths attached to the houses. The rapid couio 
of the coaches and cabriolets, the number of which is proportic^ ^ 
ately much greater in this than in any other towTi in Ameri- :v 
continually reduces this moving sand, and attenuates it to sucl . 
degree that the slightest wind fills the shops with its dust, an* i 
renders the situation of pedestrians peculiarly disagreeable. .\t 
certain distances the inhabitants are supplied by puoips, w* h 
water which is so brackish that it is truly astonishing hon * 
straoger can accustopi himself to drink it. About seven tentlia >f 
the town corisist of wooden buildings ; the rest are of brick.— 
According to the last census taken in 1803, its population, incU'J- 
ing. strangers, amounted to 10,690 whites, and 9^030 slaves. 

Travellers who may arrive at Charlston, or at the other towii* 
of the United States, will find no furnished bouses or apartme^^ > 
.to let, for their accommodation; no tables d^hote or cooks* sho,>v 
but only boaiding houses, where all their wants may be suppli^ 
In Carolina the charge at these establishments is from twelve * 
twenty dollars per we^k, which is excessive, aod not proportion » 
to the price or the articles with which you are provid^. Bet^t, 
for instance, seldom costs more than tvi-^lve sous per pouud; 8i.>j 
vegetables are dearer than meat. Besides the articles of consunrj - 
tion furnished from the country, the port of Charlston is cpntinuah y 
filled with small vessels which arrive from Boston, Newport 
New York, and Philadelphia, and from all the little intermedia fv 
harbours, which bring flour, salt-meat, potatoes, onioi^ carrci-. 
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beet-root, apples, oats, maize, and hay ; planka and timber also 
ibfm a considerable article in the importations: and though att 
these productions are brought fh)m a distance of nine or twelve 
hundred miles, they are cheaper and of a better quality than 
those of the Surrounding country. 

In winter the markets of Charleston ate supplied wiA sea-fish 
alive, which are brought from the noftiiem parts of the United States, 
in vessels so constructed that the sea water is continually renewed 
in them^ The ships engaged in this commerce return loaded 
Vrith rice and cottons, the greater part of which is re-exported to 
Europe, the freight being always cneaper in the Northern than in 
the Southern States. The wool and cotton which remain in Ae 
North are more tlian sufficient for the supply of the manufactures, 
which aie but few in number, and the excess is distributed in the 
country parts, where the wom^n make it into gross articles of 
clothing for the use of their families. 

Wood is very dear at Charleston, where it costs from forty to 
fifty French fitmcs per cord ; and yet the forests, of which they 
do not even know the extent, b^in at six miles, and some parti 
tt a less distance from the town ; and the conveyance is facilitated 
by the the two rivers at the confluence of which it is situated* 
lliis deamess of wood arises from the scarcity of hands to cut it; 
ind a great number of individuals burn, from odcooomf, coab 
whkh are broudit from England I 

As soon as 1 had recovered my health, I <)uitted Qiarlestmi, 
aiki went to reside in a small habitation about ten miles from the 
towfi, where my fatiier had formed a botanic garden, and in which 
be carefully collected and cultivated the plants which he fbond 
during the long and tedious jouniies, that hb ardent love of ^le 
science induced him to make almost every year in various parts of 
America. Always impressed with the desire of serving the nation ^ 
amongst whom he resided, he thought that the climate of North 
Carolina might be favourable for the production of several useful 
vegetables of the old continent, and he mentioned them in a me- 
moir which he read to the Agricultural Society of Charleston. Sonse 
fortunate iattempts had already confirmed him in his opinion, but 
bis retuni to Europe prevented the continuance of his exertioos. 
On my arrival in Carofina I found in this garden a fine collection 
of American trees and plan^, which had resisted an almost total 
neglect for four years. 1 likewise found a great number of the trees 
of the old continent which had been planted by my fmther, and 
some of which displayed the most vigorous vegetation. I par- 
ticularly observed two Ginkgo hiloba, planted only seven years 
•go, waA whidi were already upwards of thirty feet high ; several 
Sterculia fitatanifoUa^ ti-hich had come to perfection and aflEorded 
seedy five or six years since, and about a hundred and fifty MimoHi 
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illib r I sin f li\t first stock of which came from Europe^ and ^t^ 
ab9ut ten inches in cliameter. Before I returned to France I mad^ 
presents pf several of these trees, which are much esteemed oil 
accouht of their magnificent t)lossoms«-*-At present Uie Agrlcul^ 
tural Society of CaroUna possess this garden ; they intend to 
keep it, and to cultivate in it the useful vegetables of tlie an- 
cient continent, which, from the similarity of the climate, pro-* 
mise to . afford the most favourable results. I employed the 
remainder of the season in making a collection of seeds to send 
to Europe> apd the winter in visiting different parts of Lovver, or 
SSufh Carolina^ as well as in reconnoitring the districts where, in 
th^ following yeai*, I hoped to reap tlie most abtiiidant harvests 
bj procuring several desirable species which I had not been able 
ta collect during tlie autumn* 

I sKall take this opportimity of o>bsetving that iu North Americji> 
an4 perhaps more so than in Europe, there are plants which are 
peci^iar to ce^taiu determiiiate spots : hence it happens that one 
botanist, notwithstaodibg all bis zeal and activity^ does not discover 
them tiD after a Search Of several years^ while anotlier> at a fortu-^ 
nate moment, will meet with them in Us iirst excursion* I must 
add, for tfee advantage of those who may be inclined to travel over 
tti^ southern parts of the United States^ with botanical views, that 
the period of blosijoming begins on the 1st of February; that it 
will be. necessary, to ^rive in the mcwatb of Augui^t, in order to 
collect the seeds of herbaceous plants^ and on the Ist of October 
for those of forest trees* 



CHAP. It . 

DEl^AllttJp.B FROM CIiAttLE5TpN FOR NtlW VORif. — ftfelEt 
ACeotJNT CI? THAT TOWN.r— BOTANICAL EXCURSIONS' 
to NEW JERSEY.t— REMARKS ON THE QUERCITRON OAlC 
AND THE WALNUTrTRBES OF THAT COUNTRY. — JOUR^. 
N£Y FROM NEW tORK< TO PHILADELPHIA, AND RESI- 
D^NCfe THERE. 

1 N" the gptiog of 1802 l' left Charleitoii for New York, ^^kre: 
I arrived after a journey of six days. The intercourse is so a<?tive \ 
between the Northern and the Southern States, that one fregueiitly"^ 
finds at Chaii'leston as maHy opportunities as* can be desired for'' 
going to the first mentioned Settlements* Several vessels have 
apartments tasteftilly fitted up and coiweniendy arranged for the, 
t^ception of passengers^ livho every year proceed in great num- 

5€r? to reside in the northern parts, of the United States, 
uring the sickly season, and return to Charleston in Novejnbei' 
following, 'fhe charge for the voyage vi from forty to fi^ ^\^s 
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psiA ita^doratioii vaiies acconlipig to the seasons. The or£gaxytm^ 
h ten d^jM, ^hnt it is sometimes umch liQiiger ia coDseonenc^ qf 
the violent adverse wipds experieneed in donblii^g Cape Hattxas.) 

New York, situated at the coHflueuce of the North and fiajt 
rivers^ h much nearer to Jhe sea than Philadelphia ; its safe hat* 
hour, which is eae^j of access in all seasons^ gives it ^ gr^at ad- 
vantage over the last-mentioned town, and continually promote 
its extentj^ riches^ ttod populatioQ, w^hi^h last is estimated at u^ 
vva¥d» of fifify th6usand souls, amongst w horn are only a v^ 
fimaHl number of negroes. The necessaories of life are not so def^ 
here as at Charleston^ and the charge at the bomding hoi^es if 
from eight to twelve dollars per week. 

During my stay at New York I had frequent opportunities of 
seeing Doctor Hosack, Professor of Botany,, who is a man of 
considerable reputation. He was then occupied in forming, ^ 
botanic garden, in which he intended to give a regular com^s^ qf 
lectures on that science- This garden is^ several miles distant 
from the.towp-; its situation k well chosen^ and ponvetnenc i^pQts 
have been selected for s^ch plants as require particular maBag^<r 
ment. Mr* Hosack is physician to the hospital and th^ priiOQ, 
and he permitted me tu accompany him h* >ne of his visits^ by 
which I had 9Xk opportunity of seeing those establishmeatSf Tl^ 
tiospital is ^eU situated; the huildipgs^re extensive, and the 
v^ards large and airy. Tlie beds, liowever, appeared to .n>e 
to be bad ; they cong^isted of a v^y.lqw couch, or frame^ w^ithja 
border of scantUng about fomi* inches , high ; a thin jinattrassj or 
rather a pailhiss^ filled with oat straw t <;oarse brqwn blanket, 
and a coverlet, The prison is remarkabh^^iTH: its good Qifder. ftnl 
arrangements, Ae regularity which prevail^ in it^ ^^cTppfliculaEii^ 
for t)ie readiness of the prisoneif^ to perfomi the t^^ ii[npOsed 
upon ^em. Some are occupied in ^hoe-fnaking, and others in 
jsmnufecturing cut-nails, These nails, which are made by meana 
of a macliine, havaho po'mts> and capnot be used for every kiitd 
of work, like diose manufactured b)( the ordinary process; jma^ 
people, however, prefer then* for iiaiUog the ^hi#ji^/with which 
almost aU the houses in th^ United Suites are <royeredf It.i^ ^ 
iM&rted that tbes^ qails are not liable to tUc jiicpnvew^nce qf qjii^- 
tmg their holes, which often • occurs witl^ ^le oilier kinds» for on 
t^ rpofsji;^ old houses j^e^i;^ may, b^. seen a great nnmber of 
pailljt ^)^ic^ m^' ^'if ^^y ha4 wJy ]^^^ flriven, in h^A^ 
three parts of tUeviengtlu r .; ,• . : ; 

.. >Vbi})^ lfsti|ick;^ fi^m ,Voj:|si i Jikeiyisoj made ^T\\e bQtWcal 
fiJ4m4qm a|oo^ th^qr^h giiper^intpJS^w Jersey.. TliiS; p^ 
of New Jersey is very iipemuil ; the soil is bad anj stofiy, judg-» 
]ng from the com which I saw , growing on spme,ot the &r(^$. 
'Uu-ge inmps o/rpck,ofacd(*areoi|s^^tJir^, ajulaSl^t^ej f^ad'gouf 
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t^ deci^ appeared at tbe surface of the soil on almost aH (he Iril* 
lockB. There are^ neverdieiessy several species of treeft^aDd amoi^ 
others^ a variety of the red oak, the acorn of vrfaich is swelled at 
the small end; the white oalr> Quercusalba ; and aoKHig the dif« 
ferent species or varieties of the walmit-to'ee, die Jugiams tomen" 
tpsay or mocker-out; and the' J uglans minima, or pig-mit,. In 
the low and moist parts, where tfie water remains atnK>st all the 
yeiir, may be found the Juglam hickerj/, or rfiell-barkedhicket^; 
and AeQ^iereusprinm fl^a/icfl,which belongs to the varies o{ Pn- 
nm, and is not mentioned in the ^' Histoire dts chines*.^ ! The 
valleys are planted with ash and plane-trees. Cor /i?^ Jrhrida, pop 
lars^ and particularly wijh Qttereus tmcforiaj or quercitron, known 
in this country by the name of felack-Oiik. - 

^^le quercitron oak is very common in "all the Northern States, 
and is likewise found to the westvtard of ,the Allegany Mountains; 
'hut it is scarce' m the lower parts of the two Carolinas and 
Georgia. The leaves of the lower have a different form from 
those of t}te, upper branchfes, which latter are inore <teejrfy mr 
dented. Amoi^st^ the great number of species and varieties of 
•oaks, the leaves of which differ in-tfaeir forms according 
to their age, whidi often causes them to be confounded, 
there arc characteristic signs by which the black oak may 
always be distinguished. In all the ot3»er species, the stalk, the 
veins, and the leaves themselves, are of a green more or le^ 
^^deep, and towiinSii autuqan this colour changes to a red ; on the 
contrary, the stalk, the veins, and the leaves of the quercitron, 
after the sjmngi beedme-yellowijtfij, and as it were pulverulent, 
while the yeUow colour gradually grows deeper towaids Ae ap- 
proacl^of winter. » This r«nark is sufficient to prevent it from 
being mistaken ; l>ut there is a more poritive circumstance bt which 
this species m^ be distinguished in winter, even when it has lost 
its leaves ; this is Ae bitter jftavoorxif its bark, and the yellow co- 
lour acquired -by Ac saliva on chewii^ it ;* I howex'er thought 1 
could discover in the bark of ti^ Queftus cintrta Ae same prcJ- 
perty, of which I inforhied Dr- Ifencrdft, who was at Charleston 
mttie winter/of 1-802. In all cases, however^ no «ii»take can 
arise respecting these two species of oak, for the latter onfy 
grows tn the most dry and barren parts of the Southern States; 
it is rarely more than four indies in Aametei*; imd cigtecen feet 
high ;• audits leaves ara huiceolated \ while tlie q^i-chrbn attains 
the height of eighty feet^ and has very loi^leaves, • _^ • ■'"' 
• Amoiigstthe species of acorns which i sent 4o Prance from 
the United Stotes, were Aosc of the quefchi4>noii, vAiefrhiM^ 

• History <if the'O^tp of NprtH Amcrica,'bv A^ Michni^x, bpc tqI, fb^a 
with pJates, itQl. tovrault, Paf i^ 
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gfbwiiabttmlaitly ha Ihe mtrsery of Trianon. Tbi Mp^cies aiid 
varieties of the wattnit-^tree^ ind^enous in the United Btktes^ afe 
abo very numerous^ and might foita tbct subjeAof im us«Mi! 
and intenes^ng -nionograf^y : bat audi a work ivonM never be 
accurate^ unless the varied cimracter of thete ^rees were studied 
for 9e\'eral years in the tovMtfy where they grow. I have seob 
acme of the walnut trees^ which by their blossoms and leavel »p^ 
peared to below to the same species, but of which the nut, as 
Weil as the shell, seemed to be a distinct kind. TTiere were otiufrs 
en the contrary, whose leaves and blossoms were ab^ntely dtf- 
fereiit, while their fruit was perfectly similar, it w true that thdf e 
arc some, the blossoms and fruit of which present chwracters vel-y 
decisive, biU these form a very small portion of the number. I'his 
multitude of varieties and species of walnut trees, is not confin^ 
to the United States, but prevails in every part of North Anie-* 
rica> from th|5 tiorthera extremity of the United Staites as feras 
Ae Missii*sippi, that is to say, iu an extent of more Aan Wo thou- 
sand four huiidred miles from north to^ south, and of fifteen h«n^ 
dred from east to west. I brought home new walnuts of six dif- 
ieyent species, which have grown well, and appear not to haiVQ 
been deteriwated bv the chanj^e. 

On the 8th of June 18(yi, I left New York for WiHadel- 
pbia. The. distaiice is h hundred miles. Home of Ae stagey or- 
public carriages perform this journey in a day, others hi a day and 
a l^ilf. Tlie fere is five dollars eaeh person. At the inns at 
which* tbe stages put up or stop, you pay a dbllat for a dinner, 
half a dollar for breakfast or supper, and give a like stim to the 
coachman. Ihe space betweoi the two towns is entirely cufti- 
vated, and the farms are contiguous to each other. About nine 
miles from New York is Newark, a small but very pretty towh, 
situated hi New Jersey. ITie fields which surround it we planted 
with apple trees, and die cider made from thdu* fruit is considered 
Jo be the best in die United States; ' but I found it very hiforior to 
what! mid drank at St. Ld, Coutances, or Bayeux. Amon|;lJt 
the other small towns on the road, that of Trenton is worthy of 
notica. It« situation on the Delaware, and the fine fields whidi 
surround itj render it a very agreeable plac^ of n^sidence. 

Philadelpliia is situated on the I^elaware, about a hundred and 
twenty miles from the sea. It has hitherto been the hirgest aiid 
ddost, populous town in- the United States; and perfiaps there 
s not one oh the continent of Europe which i« built ^m such a 
Seguhur plan. It# sfireet^ mtevseot each other at right angles ; they 
ire from ferty-five to fifty feet wide, ei^ept ^at in the midctte, 
vliich is double the width. It is in this that fhe market is b«^, 
^vbich is remarkable for it9 ext^t and tbe extreme propriety with 
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fifjiid^it k ^leolatf^. IrjBtnocUiDjib^ cmUe of 4ie towp. Tkfi 
«tr^t>.8re pov^dwidi i^d have mi^ii^^tfio^p^ths./of V^ripk. Pumps 
ilD^ plftoei.ofi ea<Ji si<cle^ ^ tl>o diBt^nce of at^^tfi^ foll^Qips 

• irom fiDcjl»x)til»er^ aiyl fumisb wat^r.b abuad^)3ce. J^adi of diep 
lis stfrmouitfed by, a lamp, ,Seve)*4 of th^ etieeU cpntaio Italm 

poplaiB^ t^hich hs^ve bt^^ pbuU^ ^Jong th^ paths^ ^id are of a 
very fine siae* 

The popnlation pf Philadelphia b .coDtinuaJIy i^Brje9^ng:. in 

,1749 itcootaioed llfiOO inbabiftxnte, iii 1785, 40,000 and ^t 
prefi^H diej are cakuktiHi at 70,000,^ 'FW small number of n^^ 
groes that are here are i\e^,, and mo%t of tli^n) apt as dooief^*^ 
tics, Provisioiis are rather doarer at Pliiladt,l|i4ua. than at IJefV 
York, so tb^t tlip price of the b9ardiiig and ucconHiK><;lations.is 

: from six Ip ten dollars per wee^, At Pbil^^lplijia you. iiever 
meet with a beggar, j po poap has tiie appe^ance of niiserj- ; s»d- 
thftt afflictii^ 9ight« so pQpimc^ in the towns ^nd cities of Europe ^ 
is mikoown ia America j the .propensity and necesisity for work, 
added to^th^ scar«ty oi'hajKis, the eoaseque^t deaiuess of li4>our, 
the activity of commerccj and tlie ipde^cudenpe which resu^s 
^(^ it> are t)ie causes which militate against the introduction of 
mendicity^ either in the towns or the districts of ibe countfy, - 
Puriiig my residence at Eiiiladelphia, X wa^, in^ odi^ced to the 

• Kev. Dr. CoUuij minister of the Swedish cliurch^ and president 
pf the Philosophical Society, Mr, JohnVaughan, Messrs. Piles, 
apd Johp^ad W* Bortcam.^ These .different gentlemen had been 
particulaHy iptimate ^ith my fattier, and 1 received from them 
^veiry mark of esteem f nd benevplepce. ^Ir. Piles baa a tine 
cabinet of natural history ; the legislature of Pennsylvania i^ant^d 
bim a plaqe tp k^ep it in, and this is the only recomm nee he has 
received fpr lus ei^ertiops. He is cjoutinualiy employed in en-? 

. richii^ it, and increasing tbe number of his correspondents, both 
in Europe and a^ the most distajpt pgits of the United States; but 
v^'ith the es^ception of a bison, I say^ nothivig in his collection bat 
what may be foipKl in the Museum of Natural Histoi-y ait Paris, 
The absence of Mr. W. Hamilton deprived me of th^ advaa* 
tage of seeing biin; but I wen( to yis^t Jbij^ raagiaticept garden qq 
the bapks of the Sphuylkill, abopt fot^" miks froni PhUadelphim 
{lis cpilectionof exotic plains is very considerable, and partictt-> 
larly those frqui .New Holland,. All the treea and shrubs «f 
the United States, or at lea^t tboae which are capable of passing 

J the winter in the 5tp^ii air at^Pbiladf^lphia, are distributed to dpy 
/vCOrate the bowers. of. an j^nglisb garden.. It is > difficult ^ iind^ 

. pcite.mojr^ agree^bJ^ tte»i^$b^t Qi the resi^eiwi? c| MrVW- Ha« 

,aailtQp. . . i . - 
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ft^i*ARTtJlRE tnoyi PHILADELPHt'A FOR THE WESfj^Rff 
.COUNTRIES^ — CO\IMUNICATIONS BY LAND IN THE UNITED ' 
"^STATES — ARRIVAt AT LANCASTER — DESCRIPTION Ol^ 
THAT TOWN AND ITS ENVIRONS— COLUMBIA — PASSAGig' 
(jF THE SUSQUEHANNA, YORK, DOVER, CARLISLE— ARRI- 
VAL AT SHlPPEttSBURGH— -REMARKS ON THE STATE Qf 
AORJCULTVHE IN THE EXTENT OF THIS JOURNEY/. 

JlJ? tfcfe jjtates of Kentucky, Tennessee, and the CHiior, is com* 
pilsed that Vast extent of land known in America by the name of 
•Jhis Western Countri/. Nearly all the Europeans who harve p^ilH 
ished obsetvaljions on the United States, have contented Aem- 
Halves with refnafkirtg, according to the common report, that 
iiese countries are veryfeftile> but they have iiot entered iatd' 
iny particulars respecting them. It is true, that before arriving • 
it these new establishtnents jou. are oMiged to tnrverse a coiisi<^ 
ieralblfe extent of uninhabited tracks, and that the joumiesr are long; 
difficult, and afford nothing of interest which might tend to de- . 
iifcate the manners of die people who inhabit the towns or oth^ 
jjaces f but as the natural history, and particularly the vegetable 
aroductions and the state of agriculture in those disTtricts formed ' 
:he principal object of my inquiries, I was under the necessity of 
Tavelling at a distance from those parts which are best known^ 
ihd passing my time in Such as have been but slightly mentioned* 
I dierefoVe hiade a journey to thoSe distant countries, and 
iad nearly 2000 miles to travel before I could return to 
Charleston, where I was absolutely obliged to be by die 1st of 
October. My journey, I anticipated, would inevitably b<5 im- 
peded by various obstacles of a local nature, which it would be 
Impossible to foresee or prevent: — ^these considerations, however, 
Jid not induce me to change my determination, and I fixed my 
teparjure from Philadelphia for the 27th of June 1802. As i' 
lad no wish to travel slowly, to make observations which had al- 
/tady befen repeated by vaiious travellers, I resolved to prck;eed 
ft the most expeditious manner to 'Pittsburgh, situated at the 
lead of the Ohio; audi took the stage at Phibdelphia V^hich 
j^ent to Shippensburgh, by way of Lanca<rter, York, and Carlisle. 
;5hippensburgh is 140 miles from Philadelphia, and is the most 
listant place on this road to which you can ti^vel by Hthe puUic 
;arriages. 

Till the^year 180^, the stages which went from PhiladelpWa'pro-* 
ieeded southwards only as far afe Petersburgh in Vir^nia, which' 
t about 300 niiles from Philadelphia ; birt in the spni^ of that 
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^r a new litie of cohuDitmoitioii was estabiished between that 
town and Qiarleston. The journey requires fifteen days, tb» 
distance is about 650 miles^ and the price is fifty dcdlars. Tliere 
are likewise sts^es between Hiiladeiphia, New York, and Boston^ . 
as well as between Charl^ton and Savannah in Georgia ; k) that 
you have the convenience of public conveyance from Boston to 
Savannah, the distance of which is 1,S00 miles. 

I reached Lancaster, which is 66 miles from Philadelphia, on 
Ae afternoon of my departure. Hie turnpike-roads are kept iti 
food order, by means of tolb collected at certain distances. In 
this space fte houses ai^ nearly all in siglit, one of another; and . 
each ewner has hli Jnciosure* Throu^iout the whole of the 
United States the cultivated lands are all inclosed* to secure them 
from the ravages of all kinds of cattle, which, for the greater part 
of the year, are left by every proprietor in the woods that a'^e for 
Ais purpose common to them all. In the vicinit}' of the towns 
tbeae i^iclosures are made with stakes, plaeed at the distance of jteo 
or twelve feet fit)m each other, and perforated with live mortises^ 
at the q[>ace of eight or nine hiches, in which are iitted branches 
of trees unstripped of their bark, of a proper len^^h, and about , 
four or five indies in diaipeter. This m9de of incloi^ing is most 
proper Mid economical, because it saves the wood which is very 
dear in the environs of the large northern tonus; but in the in- 
tmor parts and the southern stiites, the inclosures are made of 
pieces of wood of an equal length, pUced one above imother in m 
sdg-'«ig fdtm, and supported by their ends, which are crossed and 
mtertwaaed together. The inclosures are generally seven feet faigh^ 
In die lower parts of Carolina they are made of pine, but in the 
rest of the country, and in the whole of the north, they are of 
oak (»- cbesout. .When they are kept in good orckr they last about 
five-aod-4wenty years. 

TTie country before you arrive at Lancaster is very fertile ; 
the fields are covered with com, rye, and oats, the fine growth of 
which is a proof that the soil is better than that b^ween New 
York and Pniladdphia. ITie inns on the road are veiy numerous, 
and at almost ail of them the people speak German. My travel* 
Ung c<Hnpanions, who were always thirsty, caused the >tage to 
•top at every inn that they might drink some glasseaof grogi» 
This liquor is in general use in the United States ; it consots of 
a mixture of brandy or rum and water, the proportions of whicA 
depend upon the taste of the person who drinks it. 

jLancaster is situated in a fertile and well cultivated plain^ 
^e town is built on a regular jAtm, and the houses, which are 
two atories high, are of brick. The two principal streets have, 
like diose at Philadelphia, footpaths and pumps. The popular 
tioQ amounts to about four thousand inmviduab, almost all of 
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^fvlioni are of German origin^ and profess different religions. Each 
aect have their particular church. ITiat of the Roman Catholic* 
is. most numerous. The inhabitants are mostly gunsmiths^ hat* 
niakers^ sadlers^ and coopers^ but amongst them are a few tan- 
ners. Thegunsmiths of Lancaster have long had the reputation 
of being good manufacturers of rifle-guns^ which are the only kind 
used by the inhabitants in the interior of the country, as well as 
by the Indian nations on the frontiers of the United States. 

At Lancaster I formed acquaintance with Mr. Muhlenberg^ the 
Lutheran minister, who for twenty years has devoted his attention 
to the science' of botany. He shewed me the manuscript of a 
Flora Lancastriensk, in which the number of species described 
^ead^ amount to upwards of twelve hundred, a hundred and 
twenty-five of which are of grasses ; this is the class which he 
most esteems. Mr. Muhlenberg is very conununicative, and 
keeps, up a r^ular correspondence with Messrs. Wildenow and 
Dr. Smith. 1 found here Mr. W. Hamilton, whose magnificent 
garden at Philadelphia I have already mentioned. 

On tiie 27th' of June, I left Lancaster for Shippensburgh ; 
there were only four of us in the stage, which was capable of hold- 
ing twelve persons. Columbia, situated on the Susquehanah, is 
die first town you^ arrive at ; it contains about fifty unconnected 
bouses, almost all of which are built of wood : - at this place the 
turnpike Toad terminates. 

It wiH not be useless to observe here, that in the United States 
Aey frequendy give the name of town to iain assemblage of six or 
eight houses; and that their manner of building is not every 
vhere alike. At Philadelphia the houses 2^ of brick ; but in 
Ibe other towns, and even in the fields which surround them, the 
balf^ and frequently the whole of the houses are of shingles ; while 
between seventy and eighty miles firom the sea, in the Middle and 
Southern States, but particularly in those that lie to tiie westward 
oi the Allegany Mountains, seven tenths of the inhabitants live in 
log-houses. These are made of the trunks of trees from twenty 
to. thirty feet long, and about four or five inches in diameter^ 
placed one above the other, and supported by being dove-tailed 
at the ends. The roof is constructed of pieces of the same lengthj 
as those that form the shell of the house, but they are not so heavy, 
and are gradually drawn together on each side : these limbs sup- 
port the covering of shingles, which are fastened by means of 
nnall^ wooden pegs. Two doors, which often serve instead of win- 
cjo^'s, are made by sawing away a part of the trunks that form the 
body of the house : the chimney, which is always situated atone 
of the angles, is likewise made of the trunks of trees, of a conve- 
nient lei^th. The back, which is of potters' clay, about six 
inches thick, separates the fire from the wooden wall ; but not* 
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withstanding this slight precautions the accid^t of fire very sel^ 
dom happens in these houses. The space between the truidcs of 
trees is fUled with clay^ but in such a slovenly manner^ that the 
light is perceptible on every side ; hence these hovels are very cold 
in winter^ notwithstanding the great quantity of wood that is 
burnt in them. 

The doors move on wooden hinges^ very few of them have 
Iocks> and at ni^t they only push them to» or fasten them with a 
wooden pin. Two men will build one of these houses in four or 
five days, without the use either of nails or other iroo-work. Two 
lai^e beds serve for the whole family ; and in summer the children < 
often sleep on the ground, wrapt in a coverlet. Th^ floor^ which 
is planked, is raise4 about two feet above the surface of the s(»L 
They use feather-beds, and not mattresses. Sheep beii^ very 
scsu'ee in these parts, wool is dear, and Lai reserved otAy fov 
making stockings. The clothes of the family are bung round thi^ * 
room, or suspended upon a long pole placed acroiss it. 

At Columbia, the Susquehanah is a quarter of a mile wide. 
We crossed it in a small ferry-boat; .and at this time, its water 
waaso shallow, that we could easily perceive die bottom. On 
the banks of this river are a number oi high hillsj. and the middle 
contains a variety of wooded isles, which af^ar to divide it into 
several branches : some of them are, at the utmost, only five or 
six acres long, and yet they are as elevated as the neighbourin|p 
UUockSk Tbeir irregularity and singular forms, render this spot 
picturesque and truly remarkable, particularly at the period when 
1 saw them, the trees being then in full leaf. 

About a mile from the Susquehanah I observed the Annona 
triloba, the fruit of which is very good, though insipid: when at 
maturity it is the size of a hen's egg. Mr. Muhi^ibei^ told me, 
that this shrub grows in the environs of Philadelphia^ 

Twelve miles from Columbia is York, a small and wdl-built 
town, the houses of which are connected, and almost all of 
brick. The number of inhabitants is reckoned at eighteei| hun-> 
dred. They are chiefly of German origin, and do ilot speak 
EngKsii* Six miles beyond York we pawed throij^h ©over, 
which coiisists of about thirty log-houses, built on bo& sides of 
the road, and the stage stopped at one Macolegan's, who keeps a 
miserable inn about fifteen miles from York, Thb day, we only 
travelled thii;ty-eight miles. 

Taverns or inns are Very numerous through<»it the United 
States, but particularly in the small towns : eveiy where, how^* 
ever, except in the large towns and their environs, they ace of a 
wretched description, though they never fail to afibrd brandy^ 
rum, and whiskey. Tliese articles are considered of the first im'- 
portaucej so that the profits of those who keep vm», aris^ chi^y 
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from die sale <tf liquors^ for which there is a great demand. Tra- 
vellers generally wait tiU the family hou^ to take their meals : they 
are served for breakfast with bad tea, still worse coffee, and 
small slices of fried bacon, to which are sometimes added e^9 
and a broiled chicken* For dinner they give you a piece of sah 
beef, roast chickens, and rmn and water for beverage. In the 
evening there is coffee, tea, and ham. There are always several 
beds in one chamber ; clean sheets are a great rarity, and fortu* 
nate is the traveller who arrives on the day when they are 
changed; but this is a point on which an American gives himself 
little concern. 

On the 28th of June we arrived betimes at Carlisle, which is 
fifty-four miles distant from Lancaster, It contains about two 
hundred houses, some of which are of brick, and several shppa^ 
In the latter, which are often met with in the interior parts of 
the country, are sold mercery, hardware, groceries, &c. and the 
purchaser is always presented with something to drink ! The 
owners of these warehouses also buy from, or barter with, the in- 
habitants of the coimtry, for the produce of their farm^, which 
they afterwards send to the sea-ports. 

From Macolegan's inn to Carlisle, the country is bad, irre- 
gular and hilly ; consequently the habitations on the road -are few, 
and are between two and three miles from each other ; but out of 
the road they are still farther duftant. The white, red, and quer- 
citron oaks, chestnut, and maples, are the principal trees which 
constitute the forests in these parts. On the sunmnts of the hilb 
I obs^red die Quenm Banisfieri. From Carlisle to Shippens- 
burgh, the country continues mountainous, and is thinly mha- 
bited, the soil being of a very indifferent nature*. 

There arc only a few house? to be met with on the road, and 
their miserable appearance sufficiently mdicates, that the circum- 
atances of the inhabitants are far from easy, and that the produce 
of their agricultural labours is at most only sufficient for their sub- 
Msteoce. 

The stage stopped at Shippensburgh, at the house of Colonel 
Ripey, who keeps a good inti, known by the sign of the General 
Washington. He is very pbliging to travellers who alight at hia 
kou$e, when on their journey to the .Western Country. Shippen»- 
burgh contains scarcely seventy houses. Its chief trade is in 
meal of different kinds. At the time I was there, the barrel of 
dour, weiring 1961b. sold for five dollars. 

From Shippensburgh to Pittsburgh, the distance is 170 miles; 

, Jind the stages not going farther, you are obliged to perform the 

rest of die jouniey on foot, or to purchase a horse, of which there 

are always many for sale ; but the country-people are such cheats* 

that, they always make you pay double the value for them \ and osk 
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arriving at Pittsburgh, you are obliged to dispose of them for half 
what mey cost. I was inclined, from motives of econondy, to 
travel the rest of the way on foot ; but from some remarks which 
were made to me, I thought proper to join with an American of- 
ficer, ^ho had travelled with me in the stage, and was likewise 
going to Pittsburgh; we therefore bought a horse between us, 
on which we rode thither by turns. 



CHAP. IV. 
Departure from shippensburgh for sxRASBtirRGH. — 

PASSAGE of the BLUE RIDGES. — NEW SPECIES OF RHO- 
DODENDRUM. — PASSAGE OF THE RIVER JUNIATA. — USE 
OF THE CONES OF THE MAGNOLIA ACUMINATA.— ARRI- 
VAL AT BEDFORD COURT-HOUSE. EXCESSES COMMITTED 

BY THE INHABITANTS OF THESE COUNTRIES. — DEPAR- 
TURE FROM BEDFORD. — PASSAGE OF THE ALLEGANY 
RIDGE AND LAUREL-HILL. — ARRIVAL AT WEST LIBEfeTY- 
TOWN. 



Oi 



'N the 30th of June in the morning^ we left Shippensburgfa, 
and anived by noon at Strasburgh, a distance of about ten miles, 
ThistoMn, which does not contain more than forty log-houses, i» 
situated at the foot of the first chain of the Blue-Ridges. The 
country through which we had passed on our way, though uneven, 
was better than that which leads to it : it contaioDed many houses, 
and was tolerably well cultivated. After having taken a little rest 
at Strasburgh, we continued our journey notwithstandii^ the h6at, 
which was excessive, and ascended the first ri<%e by an extremely 
rough and stony road. With much difficulty we attained the sum- 
mit in three quarters of an hour, and then passed two other ridges 
which were equally high as the first, and which took the same di- 
rection. These three ridges form two small vallies, which con- 
tain a few houses that are built about mid-way, and in the se- 
cond,, which is rather more extensive, stands Fenetsburgh, con- 
sistmg of about thirty houses, built on both sides of the road, and 
about twenty plantations or farms in the vicmity. Each of these 
contains from two to three hundred acres of wood-land, of which^ 
in general, not more than seven or eight are in a state of cultiva^ 
tion, and very seldom more than twenty or twenty-five. The 
want of hands and the limited means of encouragement are serious 
obstacles to the progress of agriculture. In this part of Pennsyl- 
vania, every individual is satisfied with cultivating as much land as 
is necessary for the support of his family ; and according as it is 
more or less numerous, the cultivated portions are more or less 
exten^v^. Hence it follows^ that th^ mpre children a man, baa 
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^ho are capable of assisting him in his agricidtoral labours^ lim 
more he is enabled to live at his ease^ and this is one of the pno* 
cipal causes of the rapid progress which has taken place in the 
population of the United States. 

t^ On this day w6 only travelled twenty-six miles^ and put up for 
the ni^t at Fort Littleton^ about six miles from Strasbur^^ at a 
very good inn kept by Colonel Bird. Between Shippen^mi^ 
^nd this place^ the mountains are very stony^ and the soil is of a 
bad kind ; so that the trees it produces^ are stinted in thar 
growth^ particularly the white oak, which is found on the sum- 
mit^ and the Kaimia latifolia, which occupies all the exposed 
isituations. ^ 

The next day we departed early in the morning, in order to 
proceed to Bedford Court-House. From Fort Littleton to the 
river Juniata^ we met with but few habitations ; here nothing 
but ridges succeed each other, the intervals of which are oc- 
cupied by a number of hillocks. When on the top of the highest 
of these ridges, the inequality of this crowd of mountains, co- 
vered by continual forests, which extend over the country, and 
beyond which no habitation can be perceived, presents a picture 
resembling the sea after a storm« 

iVbout two miles before we come to the river Juniata, the 
road divides into two branches, which are reunited at that river« 
The right branch leads over the heights, and the left, which we 
.followed, appeared to have been, or perhaps still is, the bed cS 
a deep stream, the steep banks of which are extremely swampy« 
lliese banks are covered with Andromeda^ Faccinium, and, 
more particularly, a species of Rhpdodendrumy the flowers of 
which are perfectly white. The threads of the stamina are also 
white, and one third shorter than the corolla ; the anthers are of 
a pale pink, and the leaves are smaller, and more obtuse, than 
tho9e of the Rhododendrum maximum. These remarkable dif- 
ferences, may perhaps shew it to be distinct species. I have 
since met with this beautiful shrub in the mo,untabs of North 
Carolina. Jta seed was then ripe, and I brought some of it to 
France, where it has been cultivated with success., — ^At this 
place the river Juniata was only from thirty to forty fadioms 
wide; its water was remarkably low, and we forded over; bu^ 
during the greater part of the year, it is usual to cross in a ferry- 
boat. Its banks are high, and well covered with verdure. The 
Magnolia acuminata is very common here, and is known by 
the name of the Cucumber-tree. The inhabitants of the back 
settlements of Pennsylvania, of Virginia,and also of the Western 
Countries, on meeting with the fruit, when green, infuse it in 
whiskey, which thus acquires a strong bitterness. This bitter if 
much esteemed in the country, as a remedy for intermittent 
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levers ; but its use would certainly be tessgaieral^ if^ possessing 
the same properties, it M^ere Biade with vfvt^r only. 

From the\ place where we crossed the river Juniata^ to Bedford 
Court-House, the country, though every where uneven, is better 
mod more iully ii^liafoited, than that through which we passQ^ 
from Shippensburgh. The houses^ though seldom m sight of 
each other, are sufficiently near to impart a mOTe animated ap^ 
peanmce to the scene. On the approach of night, we arrived at 
Bedford, and took up our lodging at a tavern, the master of which 
was known to the American officer widi whom I travelled. 
The house was spacious, and one story high, which is unusual 
in these parts. The day of our arrival was a day of rejcncin^ to 
Ihe.peasaiitry, who had assembled at this little towir to celebrate 
ibe suppression of the tax on the distilleries of whiskey, a tax of 
tome importance, which had much irritated them against Adams, 
Ibe former President. The inns, and particuWly the one in which . 
we lodged, were full of drinkers, who made an intolerable uproar, 
and committed such horrible excesses, as it is scarcely possible 
to conceive. The rooms, die stairs, aa»d the yard, were covered 
wkh mes dead-^runk, and those who were yet capable of speaking, 
expressed themselves in accents of fiiry and rage. A passion 
for spirituous liquors is cme of the traits whid^ characterise the 
peasantry of the interior of the United States. This passion is 
80 stroi^, that they frequently quit their houses to get drunk at the 
taverns ; and, if they had liquor at home, I do not believe that 
there are ten m a hundred who could resist the temptation of 
drinki^ as long as. it lasted. In summer, however, dieir commcm 
beverage is water or milk, lliey care tittle for cider^ which 
Aey consider as too miU, and dteir dislike to thb salutary and 
agreeable beverage is the more to be regretted, as it might be 
obtained at a trifling expense; for apple-trees of eveiry kind are 
abundant, and arrive at great perfection in this country. In both 
tfie eastern and western parts of the Allegany mountains, I have 
observed lofty trees, produced from pips, which bore appks froni 
eight to nine inches in circumference. 

At Bedford there are scarcely more than a hundred smd 
twenty houses, of which some are constructed of brick, and others 
of shingles. This little town, like all those wiiich have been 
built on this road, trades in grain, which, with salted provisions,, 
mre the only articles of exportation from these parts. During 
the war occasioned by the French Revolution^ the inhabitants ob- 
tained greater advantages by sending their grain, &c. to Pittsburgh^ 
whence they were conveyed by the Ohio and the Mississippi ^a 
Now Orleans, there to be embarked for the Antilles, than by 
■ending those articles to Philadelphia or Baltimore. NotwidiH 
i^andii^ this, it is reckoned but two hundred imlea from Bedford 
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to Philadeiplik^ and a hundred and fifty miles from Bedford t<> 
Baltimore^ on a well-frequented road; whilst the distance from 
Bedford to New Orleans inlnown to be two thousand two hun* 
dred miles^ viz. a hundred miles by knd^ to Pittsburgh^ and two 
thoussmd one hundred miles^ by water> from Pittsburgh to thtf 
mouth of the Mississippi. Thus we perceive, that die navig^ 
lion of the Ohio and of the Mbsissippi is easy^ and of li^t ex-* 
pense> since it compensatea for the enormous difference whtck 
exists between tl^ two cKstances. The situation of New Orleans, 
relative to the Antilles, insures great advantages to this town^ 
over all the eastern parts of the United States ; and in proporlioii 
as the new States of the West increase in population, New Or- 
leans will become the centre of an imm^fise commerce. Other 
facts also occur in support of this observation. 

The next day, the 1st of July, we quitted Bedford early in the 
mornii^. The heat was excessive^ the ridges which we incest' 
santly had to climb, and the little mountauis which are between 
them, rendered travelKng very laborious : so that we this day 
advanced only twenty-six miles. Four miles from Bedford, tfaif 
road divides ; .we turned to the left, and stopped to breakfast 9^ 
the house of a miller who keeps an inn. We there found a man 
lyii^ on the ground, wrapped up in a blanket, who the night be- 
fore had been bitten by a rattle-snake. The first symptoms which 
appeared, an hour after the accident, were violent vomidi^, 
almost immediately succeeded by a hj^h fever. At the tinM whe* 
I saw him, his leg and thigh were prodigiously swelled, liis re- 
8{Hration was extremely dilScult, and his face was bloated, re- 
sembling those whom I have had occasion to see at the hospitat,^ 
afflicted with the hydrophobia. I asked him some questions^ bufc 
bi9 sens^ were so entirely absorbed, that it was impossible ta 
obtam any answer : I however learned from the people of the 
house, thi^, immediately after the bite, they had applied the juice 
of some plants to the wound^ until the arrival of llie doctor, who 
lived at the distance of fifteen Or twenty miles. In America, I 
have known several persons to whom the aai^ accident has hap« 
pened; those who did not die in consequence of it have ever 
since remained valetudinarians, and are remarkably susceptible of 
affections arising from the changes of the atmosphere. The 
|dants which are used against the bite of the rattle-snake are very 
numerous> and are almost all of diem dra\vn from the different 
species of succory. In this mountainous part of Pennsylvania, 
Ibere are great numbers of rattle-snakes ; many of which we 
found killed on the road. In hot and di^ weather, they come 
fromjbeneadi the r9cks^ and conceal themselves in places which 
CDDtun water. 

On the swneday^ we crossed the ri<^e which more particuhurljr 
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tikes its name of Mount Allegany from the ADegany ridge« W#. 
alcended by a road extremely steep, and covered with enofmout 
stones. After a laborious march of two hours, we arrived at the 
nunmit. It is really surprisii^, that travellii^ vdiicles surmount 
•o easily, and with so few accidents, this multitude of h^ hilla 
or ridges, which succeed each other vrithout interruption, from 
Shippensburgh to Pittsburgh, and the intervals of which are 
€M:cupied by hills of inferior elevation. 

Allegany^ridge is the highest link of Pennsylvania : on its top 
we found two common log-houses, which are about three miles 
dBstant from each other, and which serve for inns, llie rest of 
the country is inhabited ; but these were the only houses th^ we 
met vtrith on the road from Bedford. We stopped at the second, 
which is kept by a man named Chatlers, and which, for itsr 
atuation, is well supplied; for dinner we obtained some slices of 
fried ham and venison, with cakes of wheat-flour, baked cm a 
dish bdbre the fire. 

Notwithstanding a heavy rain, we slept this night at Stanley 
|Dwn, a small town, which, like all tfaose*in thb part of Pennsyl* 
wmia, is built on a hill. It b composed of fifty houses, half of 
which are log-houses, vndi some taverns and t\v'o or three ware- 
iK)uses, the merchandise of'wUch is obtained from Philadelphia. 
The distance from Chatlers, is seven miles, and die intermediate 
country is remarkably fertile. Here are some very lofty trees: 
tfiose in the woods are the white, red, and the quercitron^ or 
kmon oak, the beech, the tulip-tree, and theMagnolia acuminata. 

The horse that we bought at Shippensburgh, and which we 
mounted by turns, was extremely ^tigued, and we made na 
greater progress than if we had been constantly gn foot. Not- 
withstanding this, the American officer with whom I travelled, 
was anxious to reach Pittsburgh, in order to be present at the 
festival of the 4th of July, in commemoration of American in-» 
dependence. For the purpose of gaining a day, he hired a 
borse at Stanley Town, with which we went over Laurel Hill, 
an extent of four miles. The direction of this ridge was pa- 
ffallel with those which we had left behbd; the wood diat 
covers it is of a more bushy description, and the v^etation 
wears a more cheerful aspect. The name which ha3 been given 
to this mountain is without doubt derived from the great q^antity 
of Katmia latifolia, from eight to ten feet in height, by which 
the ope^ parts are exclusively occupied, while the banks of the 
rivers are lined with the Rhododendrum maximum ; for both the. 
Rhododetidrum and the Kalmia latifolia obtain from Ae inha- 
bitants the general appellation of Laurel. By some, the latter 
dirub is called the Calico tree ; , the leaves of which it is said are 
e deadly poison to sheep^ which perish ahnost iinmc^ately after 
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eating them. At the foot of Laurel Hiil^ commences the talley 
of Ligonier^ in which is situated^ a quarter of a mile from the 
mountains^ West Liberty Town/ composed of about twenty log- 
houses. The soil of this valley appears to be very fertile. It m 
near this place that the French^ who were previously masters of 
Canada^ built Fort Ligonier; all that part of the United Statesy 
which lies to the westward of the AUegany mountaiQ»^ being 
dependant on Canada or Louisiana. 

CHAP. V. 



DEPARTUBE FROM WEST LIBERTY TOWN TO THE MOUN- 
TAINS, IN SEARCH OF A SHRUB SUPPOSED TO YIELD 
OIL OF A SUPERIOR QUALITY. — NEW SPECIES OF 
AZALEA. — VALLEY OF LIGONIER. — COAL MINES.— 
GREENSBURGH. — ARRIVAL AT PITTSBURGH. 

V>r N my way to Lancaster, Mr. W. Hamilton had told me, 
that at a short distance from West Liberty Town, near the resi- 
dence of one Patrick Archibald, there was a shrub, the fruit of 
which, he had been informed, yielded an excellent oil. Some 
persons had also heard of it at New York and Philadelphia, and 
had conceived the hope that, extensively cultivated, it might 
become of general utility. It thus appeared desirable to dis- 
cover a plant, which, to the precious advantages of the olivq, 
united that of sustaining the cold of the most northern coun- 
tries. Impressed with this idea, I left my travelling compa- 
nion, and proceeded among the mountains in search of that 
fihrub. Two miles from West Liberty Town, I passed Probossi 
Furnace, a foundery established by a Frenchman from Alsace, 
who manufactured brass cauldrons of every description. The 
lai^est, which contain fifty gallons, are sent to Kentucky and, 
Tenessee, where they are used in the manufacture of salt by 
evaporation. The others, which are much smaller, are usecl 
for domestic purposes. At the foundery, they explained to. 
me the road which \ should pursue ; notwithstanding which 1 
could not avoid deviating, for there are a number of paths, more 
or less agreeing with my directions, which lead to the respective 
houses, that are scattered about the wood; biit, every wh^re^ 
the inhabitants obliginglv set me right, and I at lei^th arriy^cU 
the same night, at Patrick Archibald's, who .made no difficulty 
in receiving me, when I apprised him of the cause of my visit. 
This man, who keeps a null, might easily procure himself better 
accommodation ; he lives, however, in a, common log-hoiise^ 
with only one room, from twenty-four to tliirty feet in length, and 
on all sides exposed to the weather. Four large beds, two of 
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which being low^ stand under the others during the day^ and arr 
draw n into the middle of the chamber at night, receive the whole" 
of the family, consisting of six persons, and sometimes of strangers 
who come to obtain a night's loc^ng. This manner of living 
would, in Europe, indicate poverty ; but not so in these coun- 
tries ; for, in an extent of more than two thousand miles which 1 
^ave travdled, there is not a family but is possessed of milk, 
butter, smoked or salt meat, and maize, for their food; evew 
the poorest man has one or more horses, and it is very seldom 
that a person visits his neighbour on foot. On the day after my 
arrival, I explored the wood, and, in my first excursion, I found 
the shrub which was at that time tlie object of my research. I 
knew it to be the same which my father had discovered fifteen 
years before, in the mountains of Soutii Carolina, but which, 
notwithstanding his care, he could not bring to perfection in liis 
garden near Charleston. Mr. W. Hamilton, who had also re- 
ceived some seeds and cuttings, of it, from that part of Pennsyl- 
vania where I then was, had not been more successftd. The seed 
»o quickly turns rancid, that,, in a few days, it loses its germi- 
native property, and acquires an extraordinary acridEty. This 
shrub, which seldom rises above five feet, is dmcious. It growls 
exclusively among the mountains^ and is only found in cool and 
shady places, where the soil is very fertile* Its roots, which are 
of citron cplour, do not branch out, but extend horizontally to a 
great distance, giving birth to suckers which seldom rise above 
eighteen inches. The roots and the bark, when bruised, emit an 
unpleasant odour. I directed my host to gather half a bushel 
' of the seed, and to send it to Mr. W. Hamilton, piforming him 
what precautions to take for its preservation until it should reach 
him. On the banks of the Creek on which Archibald's mill is 
buih, and by the side of the stream in its vicinity, grows a species 
oiAzatea, which was then in full blossom. It rises from tAvelve 
to fifteen feet. Its flowers are perfectly white, and are larger 
than those of the other known species, sending forth the sweetest 
scent. The Azalea coccinea, the flower *of which is of a nas* 
tartium colour, grows on the tops of mountains, and blossoms 
tVvo months earlier. 

The vaHey of Ligonier is fertile, producing w^heat, rye, and 
oats. Some of the inhabitants plant maize bn the tops of the 
mountains ; but the country being too cold, it does not succeed 
well, the sun only appearing on this spot for three <]^rters of 
an hour after it rises. Hemp and flax are abo cultivated here, 
each inhabitant raising a suflicient quantity for the w ants of his 
femily. All the women spin and weave, and it is they who make 
the clothes for themselves and their families. The price of land 
is from ott€ to two dollars jper acre. The taxes are very l^ht^ 
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^md there is no cause for complaint. In thb part of the United 
States, as in all mountainous countries, the air is very healthful. 
I have seen old m^n, upwards of seventy-five years of age^ which 
is very uncommon in the Atlantic States^ that are situated to die 
9outh of Pennsylvania. During my journey in this county, die 
measles were very prevalent At the solicitation of my host, I 
visited several of his relations and friends, who had been attaeked 
by this disorder, and found them all drinking whiskey to excite 
perspiration. I recommended a decoction of viscid elm leaves, 
adding a spoonful of vinegar,, and an ounce of maple sug^r, to 
each quai't. The country being rather poor, and the population 
small, medical men are seldom to be met with ; and, if the case' 
be urgent, they must be sent for at the distance of £ve and twenty 
or thirty miles, 

1 left Archibald's on the 4th of July, and proceeded to 
Greensburgli, a distance of eleven nules. Ahnost immediately 
on quitting the house, I had to ascend Chesnut Ridge, a steep 
hill, the summit of which, for an extent of two miles, exhibits a 
dry and barren soil, where nothing grows but a few stinted white 
oaks, and shoots of chesnut; but on approaching Greensburgh, 
the face of the country changes, the soil becomes better, and die 
houses, though surrounded by wood, are nearer to each other 
than those in the valley of Ligonier. The larger houses com- 
monly consist of rwo rooms, ITie superior cultivation of the 
ilaud, and preservation of the inclomires, indicate this to be a 
German setdement,or canton: every thing has the appearance oi 
ease, the result of assiduity and labour. These setders assist 
each other in the harvest^ they form alliances together, speak 
only in the German tongue, and retain, as uxach as possible, the 
manners of their European ancestors. They live much better 
than the Americans, descendants of the Ei^^h, Scotch, and 
IrL<ih. They are less addicted to the use of spirituous liquors, and 
possess not, Uke them, that unsetded disposition, which fre- 
quendy, from die slightest motives, induces them to wander 
hundreds of miles in the hope of meeting with a more fertile 
soil. 

Before I arrived at Greensburgh, I observed some parts of 
the forest, consisting exclusively of white oaks^ quercus alba, 
the foliage of which was of a more delicate green, s^reeably 
bordering on trees of other species of a deeper colour. A mile 
from the town, and on the banks of a deep ravine, I perceived 
some certain signs of a mine of sea-coal. I learned, at Greens- 
bui^h, and at Pittsburgh, that this substance was so commoBj^ 
and so easily to be procured, that many of the inhabitants burnt 
it from eccHiomy. Wood is not' scarce, for the whole country is 
•wvered with it; but labour, iis so extremely, dear, disrf; there i#* 
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Bot a landholder at Pittsburgh y^ho would not dispose of a cord 
of wood for half the sum which must be paid for coals^ on con- 
dition that the purchaser would travel a mile to fell Uie trees, 
cut them up, and carry them home. 

Greensbui^h contains about a hundred houses. This town 
is built on the top of a hill^ on the road from Philadelphia to 
Pittsburgh: on all parts of the road are seen numbers of emi- 
grants, who go to settle near the lakes. The soil of the environs 
id fertile; and die inhabitants, who are of German 'origin, sue* 
cessfully cultivate wheat, rye, and oats, which they export to 
Pittsburgh. 

I lodged at the Seven Stars, a good inn^ kept by a man named 
Srbach. Here I met a traveller wlio had come from the State 
of Vermont, and who slept in the same room with me. Without 
cxplamingour motives for traveDing, we communicated to each 
other our remarks on the countries through which we had passed. 
He had come six hundred miles from the place of his residence, 
smd I had come four hundred from New York. He proposed 
ftat we should proceed togedier as far as Pittsburgh. I ob- 
served that I w^a on foot, and assigned my reasons for it ; be-- 
cause in America it is very unusual to travel in this manner, 
the poorest inhabitant always having one or more horses. 

From Greensburgh to Pittsburgh the distance is computed to 
be thirty-two miles, over a very mountainous road : to avoid the 
heat, and to accelerate my progress,* I set out at four o'clock in 
the morning. I had no difficulty m leaving the house, the door 
being only on the latch ; at the inns of small towns, on die con- 
trary, great care is taken to lock the doors of the stables^ for 
horse-stealers are not uncommon in certain parts of the United 
States. This is one of the accidents to which travellers are 
most Uable, particularly in the Southern States, and in the West- 
em parts, where they are sometimes obliged to sleep in the 
woods. ' They often steal them from the inhabitants, which is 
extremely easy, as, during a part of the year, the horses liye in 
the forests, and in the spring they go several miles distant from 
the house ; but, on the slightest indication of the route which 
flie thief has taken, the sufferer pursues him to the utmost, and 
sometimes succeeds m' taking him; in that case he confines him 
in the prison of the coimty* where he takes him ; or, what is very 
usual, kills him on ^ spot. In the different States, the laws 
against horse^stealing ' are extremely severe, and the motive for 
this severity appears to be ihe facilvty with which in this country 
the crime is committed. 

I had gone fifteen miles, when I was rejoined by the Ame-« 
ITcan traveller whom I had met the night before ;at Grcens-» 
lllirgh. Though on horseback, he had d^ ]K>hteiiess'to slacken 
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hi8 pace^ and I accompanied him to Pktsburgh^ This second 
interview made ns more fiilly acquainted. He informed me 
that it was his intention to descend the Ohio; and as I had the 
same view, I conceived a wish to make the journey with him, 
the more willingly as he was not a lover of whiskey ; for, com-^ 
peUed by the heat to make frequent stoppages at the mns^ whidf 
are sufficiently numerous on the road, I observed that he drank 
only a little of that liquor with water, and that he preferred sour 
n?iik when he could obtain it. In this respect, he was very 
different from the American officer^ with whom I had travelled 
all the way from Shippeuburgh. 

Nineteen miles from Greensburgh, to the left, we found n, 
toad which cuts off about three miles, but which is only passable ' 
for people on foot or on horseback; we followed it, and, after 
half an hour's progress, we perceived the river Monongahela, by 
the side of whi^h we k^pt till within a small distance from 
Pittsburgh. A heavy shower obliged us to take shelter in a 
house about two hundred yards from the river. The master, 
finding us to be strangers, informed us that this was the place 
where, in the Seven Years' War, the French completely defeated 
General Braddock ; he pointed out to us several trees, which 
had been damaged by the balls, and the injury of which was 
still apparent. 

' We arrived tolerably early at Pittsbiu^h, and 1 went to lodge 
with a Frenchman, named Marie, who keeps a good inn. I was 
the more pleased at my arrival, as I began to be tired of travel- 
ling in so mountainous a country ; for, in an extent of a hundred 
and eighty miles which 1 had traversed almost wholly on foot, 
and during the greatest heats, I do not believe that I went a 
hundred yards qm level ground. 

CHAPTER VI. 



X)ESCRIPT10N OP PITTSBURGH. — COMMERCE OF tHlS 
TOWN AND THE ADJACENT COUNTRY WITH NEW 
ORLEANS. — CONSTRUCTION OF VESSELS OF HEAVY 
iURDEN. — DESCRIPTION OF THE RIVERS MONONGA* 
HELA AND ALLEGANY. — TOWNS WHICH ARE SI- 
TUATED ON THEIR BANKS. — AGRICULTURE. — MAPLE- 
SUGAR. 

jT ITTSBURGH is situated near the conflux of the rivers 
Monongahela and Allegany,* the junction of which forms that - 
of the Ohio. The level ground on which it is built is not more 
than from forty to fifty acres in e^itent. It is a triangle, the 
»d&ii of which are confined^ on all parts^ either by the bed of 
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the two rivers^ or by the mountains. The houses are mostly 
of brick, and may be computed at about four hundred, the greater 
number of which are built on the Monongahela, and on that 
side is the most commercial part of the town. As many of the 
houses are not contiguous, but are separated by considerable 
spaces, the entire surface of the angle is occupied, and they have 
already begun to build on the sides of the high hills which com- 
mand the town. It was at the upper part of the angle, that the 
French constructed the Fort Duquesne, but which has been 
entirely destroyed, nothing remaining but the vestiges of the 
surroundmg fosses. We here enjoy a delightful view, pi;oducecJ 
by the perspective of the three rivers, the banks of which are 
shaded fey forests, particularly those of the Ohio, which extends 
in a right line, and permits the eye to follow its course to a 
considerable distance. 

The air of Pittsburgh and its neighbourhood is very healthful ; 
intermittent fevers, so common in the Southern States, are here 
unknown; nor are the inhabitants tonnented with musquitoes 
during the summer. Here also they live one third cheaper 
than at Philadelphia. Pittsburgh contains two printing-offices, 
each of which publishes two newspapers per week. 

Pittsburgh has long been considered by the American Go* 
vemment as the key of the Western Countries. It was from 
thence that the federal forces were sent agahist the Indians, who 
opposed the first establishment of the Americans in Kentucky, 
and on the banks of the Ohio. But now that the Indian nations 
have been driven back to a great distance, and deprived of the 
power of annoying the inhabitants, even in the remotest parts 
of the interior; and the Western Countries having also acquired 
a vast population, there is at Pittsburgh only a weak garrison, 
in pallisaded barracks, contiguous to the town, on the bank 
of the river Allegany. 

But though this town has lost its importance as a military 
post, it has acquired more in point of commerce. It is the 
dcpbt of merchandize from Philadelphia and Baltimore, sent 
thither at • the commencement of spring and autumn, to supply 
the States of the Ohio and Kentucky, and of the settlement of 
Natches. Through these towns, in the course of last war, 
they communicated also with New Orleans, seqding their goods 
by the way of the Ohio and the Mississippi. 

The conveyance of merchandize from Philadelphia to Pitts- 
burgh, is performed in large covered waggons, drawn by four 
horses, harnessed two a-breast. The price of the carriage varies 
according to the season ; but seldom exceeds six dollars per. 
cwt. The distance is computed to be three hundred miles from 
Riiladelphia to Pittsburgh, and the carriers perform the journey 
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m twenty or four and twenty days. The chai^ of conveyance 
is not liigb, for the waggons generally return empty ; sometimes> 
however, from Philadelphia or Baltimore, they bring skins^ 
which come from the Illinois or from Ginseng, and which are 
commonly met with in that part of Pennsylvania. 

Pittsburgh is not only the depository of the merchandize of 
Philadelphia and Baltimore, with the Western Countries, but also 
of numerous settlements that are formed on the Monongatiela 
and the Allegany. Tlie territorial produce of these countries 
finds an easy and advantageous channel through the Ohio and tjie 
Mississippi. Grain, hams, and bacon, are the principal articles 
which are sent to New Orleans, whence they are re-exported to 
the Antilles. Bar-iron, coarse linen cloths, bottles made at 
Pittsburgh, brandy, whiskey, and butter in casks, are also ex- 
ported for the consumption of Louisiana. Great part of these 
stores come from Redstone, a small but commercial town, 
situated on the Monongahela, at the distance of fifty-five miles 
beyond Pittsburgh. These united advantages have, in the 
course of ten years, increased the population and value of |rro- 
perty in this town in a ten-fold degree, and continue to assist its 
growth, which daily becomes more rapid. Most of the mer- 
chants who are established at Pittsburgh and its environs, are 
either partners or factors of commercial houses in Philadelphia. 
Their agents at New Orleans dispose of as much goods as tliey 
can for ready money; or they will take cotton, indigo, and clayed 
sugar, the production of Lower Louisiana, in exchange. These 
they forward by sea to the houses in Philadelphia and Bal* 
itimore, whence they come by lan^ to Pittsburgh and its neigh- 
bourhood, where most of them reside. Notwithstanding the 
length of the passage from New Orleans to either of these ports 
is from five and twenty to thirty days, and that then they have 
to make a journey by land of three hundred miles to return to 
Pittsburgh, they prefer that way, because it is less laborious 
than the return by land from New Orleans to Pittsburgh; this 
last distahce being from fourteen to fifteen hundred miles. But 
when the vessels are bound only for Limeston, in Kentucky, or 
for Cincinnati in the State of the Ohio, the conductors return 
by land,^ thus making a journey of from four to five hundred 
miles. 

The navigation of the Ohio and of the Mississippi is so much 
used, that the distance from Pittsburgh to New Orleans, is as- 
certained with sufficient exactness, and has been settled at 2100 
hiiles. Merchant vessels, in sprii^, generally allow forty-five, or 
fifty days to perform this passage ; but two or three persons in a 
pirogue, or Indian bark, may accomplish it in twenty or five and 
twenty days* ' , - 
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What n>any people are perhaps ignorant of in Europe ]£^ tbat> 
at Pittsburgh^ and on the Ohio, are constructed vessels of heavy 
' burden. One of the principal docks is on the Monongahela, at 
the distance of 400 yards beyond the extremity of die town^ The 
sorts of timber used in their construction are : — The white oak, 
qiiercus alba; the red oak, quercus rubra; the black oak, quercus 
tinctoria; a species of walnut tree, ^'wg/o /is |>?^««f; cherry tree> 
cerasus virginiana ; and a species of pine, which is employed as 
well for the masts, as for those parts of the ship which require 
a lighter wood. All these woods growing near, the expences of 
building are here considerably less than in the ports of the 
Atlantic States. The ropes are manufactured at Redstone and 
at Lexington, where two fine rope-walks have been established, 
which also furnish rigging for t^e ships that are built at Marietta 
and Louisville. On my passage to Pittsburgh, in the month of 
July ;i802, tliere were on the stocks, a ship of three masts*, 
of 250 tons, and a galliott of 90, which were on the point 
iif being finished. In the following spring, they were to go 
down to New Orleans, freiglited with die productions of the 
country, performing a passage of about 733 leagues, before 
they arrive at the ocean. From what follows, there is no doubt 
but that Uiey might equally construct vessels at the distance of 
£00 leagues above the mouth of die Missouri, of fifty from 
that of the river Illinois, and even in the Mississippi, and at 200 
^bove the fall of diese rivers ; that is to say, at 650 leagues 
irom the sea ; for their bed, in die space alluded to, is as deep as 
that of the Ohio, at Pittsburgh, and it would be erroneous to 
suppose diat die countries through which these rivers pass, may 
not,' ^e long, be so peopled as \o render diem capable of similar 
undertakings. The rapid population of the three new Western 
States, under circumstances infinitely less favourable, strengthens 
.this assertion. These states, which thirty years ago contained 
scarcely 3000 inhabitants, now possess more than 40,000 ; 
and, among all the habitations, which on the road are seldom at 
a_ greater distance than four or five miles, it is very rare to meet 
with one, even among the most flourishing, where one might 
not confidendy enquire of the proprietor, whence he haid 
^migrated ; or, after the manner of the Americans, — From 
what part of the world did you corned As if these vast and 
fertile regions ought to be considered as the central point, and 
the common country of all the inhabitants of the globe. Now, 
if we reflect on these rapid and astonishing improvements, what 
expectations may not be formed, of the high degree of pro- 

* Siuce my return, I have been informed that thfs ship, called the ^Htt9* 
lurgh, had arrived at Philadelphia. 
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^rity to which the western countries may be nused^ and of the 
new progress which the commerce, population^ and culture of 
these (Kuts will make^ by the uniting of Louisiana to the Ameri^ 
can territory? - 

The river Monongahela rises in Virginia, Bf the foot of Laurel 
Hill, which forms part of the chain of the AUegiany mountahis } 
tumitig immediately to the west, it passes into Pennsylvania; 
and, before it joins the Allegany, it receives in its course the 
mers Cheat and Youghiogheny, which come from the souths 
«oittb-east. The territory-watered by this river is extremely- 
fertile; and the settlements which have been formed on its banl^ 
are nearly contiguous. At Morgan-Town it begins to be na- 
vigable. This town, consisting of sixty houses, is situated on 
the right bank, at the distance of 107 miles from its mouth. 
Of alt die little towns on the Monongahela, trade flourishes moiil 
in those of New Geneva and Redstone. The first has a glass- 
house, solely for the manufacture of bottles, which are exported 
to the western countries. In the second, which contains 506 
inhabitants, there are flour-mills, a rope-walk, and a paper-ma-; 
nufactory. At this town, a number of emigrants, from the 
Eastern States, embark for those of the West. Here, also, they 
build large boats, called Kentucky boats, which are used in the 
Kentucky trade. At EHzabeth Town, situated on the same 
river, twenty-three miles from Pittsburgh, similar boats arc 
likewise constructed; and from that place, they launched The 
Monongahela Farmer, a trading vessel of two hundred tona 
burden. ' 

The Allegany rises at the distance of fifteen or twenty milea 
ftom lake Erie ; and is enlarged in its progress by the French 
Creek, and other litde rivers still less considerable. The Alle- 
gany begins to be navigable, two himdred miles from Pittsburgh. 
The banks of this river are fertile; and the inhabitants who have 
there formed settlements, as well as those on theMonongahela, ex- 
port the produce of their culture by the way of the Ohio and the 
Mississippi. On the side of this river, some small towns are 
ttow building, the most considerable of which are Meadville, si- 
tuated at the dbtance of two hundred and diirty-five miles from 
Pittsburgh; Franklin, at two hundred; andFreeport, at only one 
hundred. Neither of these at present contains more than forty 
or fifty houses. 

Whatever may be the state of the weather, the waters of the 
AOegany are cleaf and transparent ; those of the Monongahela, on 
Ae contrary, become tiirbid after it has rained for some days in 
that part of the Allegany mountains where it derives its sourge- 

The maple-sugar tree is very common in all that part of Penn- 
sylvania which is watered by die Monongahela and the All^;any# 

MICHAUX.] F 
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This tree iqostly delights in cold^ wet^ and mountainous fUmn-^ 
tries^ and its sap abounds in proportion to the severity of the 
winter* The sugar which is extracted from it, is of as dark 
a colour as that of ' clayed-sugar after the first baking ; it is sold 
in loaves of six, eight, atid ten poiuids, at the rate of fourteen 
sols or seven pence perpoitfid. The inhabkante manufacture 
it only for their own consumption; most of diem take tea and 
coffee every day, but they only use that sugar, which is obtained 
by the first evaporation of the sap; as, on account of the great 
expence which would attend the process, no person is employ^ 
in refining it* 

CHAP., VII. 



THE OHIO. — NAVIGATION OF THAT EIVEK.-— MBf. S. 

CRAFT. OBJECT OF HIS JOURNEY. — INFORMATION 

RESPECTING THE STATE OF VERMONT. 

. JL HE Ohio, fonned by 'the junction of the rivers Monon* 
gahela and Allegany, appears to be rather a continuance of the 
fonper than of the latter, which only obliquely arrives at the 
conflux. To Pittsburgh, the Ohio may be about two hundred 
fathoms wide. The course of this immense and magmficeni 
river, for about five and twenty miles, is directed to the norths 
west; it then gradually turns to the west-south-west; follows 
that course for a space of five hundred miles, turns from thence 
4o the south-west, for a hundred and sixty miles ; then to the 
west, for two hundred and seventy-six ; and at lengdi £sdls into 
the Mississippi, irt a southreast direction, in die latitude of 36% 
46', one thousand one hundred miles from Pittsburgh, and at 
nearly the same distance from New Orleans.' This river is. 
extremely tortuous; so much so, that, in descending it, we 
frecjuently appear to be going in a direction opposite to that 
which was proposed to be taken. Its width vanes from four 
hundred to two thousand yards. The islands which it meets in 
its course are extremely numerous ; in an extent of from three 
hundred and seventy-five to three hundred and ninety miles, E 
counted nearly fifty. Some contain only a few acres ; otiiers are 
more than a mile in length. Their banks are not very high,, 
and they must consequently be subject to inundations. These 
islands greatly impede navigation during' the summer. The 
sand which the river carries w ith it, forms, at the head of each 
of them, a considerable land-fall; and, in that season, the, 
channel is so contracted fi-qm the want of w^ater, tliat the few, 
boats, even of moderate size, which then hazard a descent, fife- 
auently run a-ground, and are with much difficidty again sct^ 
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Idftoat; but at all times there is sufficient water for a canoe or 
a skiff. As these boits are very light, when they touch the 
b^h grounds, they can easily be raised or puslied forward, till 
they reach a part where there is more water. It is only then 
in spring and autunui that the Ohio is navigable, at least to 
Limestone, a distance of four himdred and twenty-five, miles 
from Pittsburgh ; for, beyond that, it is open at all times. In 
these two seasons, the waters are so high, that vessels of three 
hundred tons burden, conducted by men well acquainted with 
Ae river, may go down in perfect safety. The spring season 
commences in February, and lasts for three months ; that of 
the aufunrn begins in October, and continues only till the 1st 
of December. These periods, however, we hastened or re- 
tarded, according as the summer happens to be more or lesg. 
rainy, or as the rivers thaw sooner or later. It sometimes 
/happens^ too, that in the course of the summer an abundance 
of rain falls in the Allegany mountains, which suddenly swells 
the Okio. A descent n^ay then be made witli perfect safety^ 
but no dependance should be placed on such circumstances. 

The banks of the Ohio are h^ and firm ; and its course is 
free from that crowd of obstacles which renders the navigation of 
fbe Mississippi difficult, and often dangerous, without very able 
conductors. On the Ohio, vessels may proceed without danger 
durii^ the n^ht; but, on the Mississippi, prudence requires 
that Aey shoidd stop every night, at least from the mouth of the 
Ohio to Natches^ for a space of nearly seven hundred and fif^ 
miles. * 

Tlie rapidity of the current of the Ohio is very great in spring, 
and,.iB that season, rowing is not necessary ; the exdess of mo- 
tion i^tch that process would give the boats, would rather inq>ede, 
than facilitate their progress, by turning diem out of the current, 
or by throwing them on a point of some island^ where Aey might 
be entai^led among rotten trees, that are sometimes collected to- 
gether, half \mder water, and from which it is not easy to get 
disengaged. They should therefore be left to Ac current, which 
is always strong enough to carry diem with great celerity, and which 
is always most rapid in the middle of the channel. The extreme 
ntpidij^ of die Ohio induces the builders to give a peculiar 
form to the boats which are employed in its navigation ; this 
form is not calculated to accelerate their progress, but to render 
them subordinate to the swiftness of the current. All the boats 
which are used in the Kentucky and Mississippi trade, as well as 
those that convey the families from the eastern to the western 
estates, are constructed in the same manner. Their shape is that 
of a square, more or less lengthened, the sides of wliich are 
raised about four feet and a half above the water , their length i$ 
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ttom fifteen to fifty f(iet ; and thdr widtb^ teOj twelve, and fifteen 
feet; the two extremities of which are not sloped like those of 
common boats. A little deck^ made of slate^ like those of 
houses^ covers one end of the boat. Under this deck t^ey pass 
the nighty and seek shelter when it rains. I was alone^ by the 
side of the Monongahela^ when I fir^ saw> at a distance^ five 
or six of these boats^ which were going down the river. J could 
not conceive what such large square boxes could be, which 
seemed abandoned to the current^ presenting alternately their 
ends^ their sides, and even their angles. As they advanced^ £ 
beard a confused noise> without distinguishing any thii^, on ac-> 
oount of the height of the sides. On ascending the ba^s of the 
river, I perceived in these boats several families, brii^ing with, 
fjiem their horsep, oows^ fowls, dismounted' carts, ploughs, har- 
ness, beds, instruments of husbandry ; in short, all the furniture 
requisite for house-keeping, agriculture^ ^nd the managem^it of 
^ farm. These people bad thus {abandoned themselves to the 
water, for several hundred miles, probably without knowing 
where they might stop, to exercise their industry, and to enjoy 
in peace the fruit of their, labours, under one of the mild^t go 
vemments in the world. 

I remained ten days at Pittsbui^h ; during which^ I freqnentlj 
saw. M. le Chevalier Dubac, an old French ofQcer, who, cona^ 
pelled by the events of the Revolution to quit France^ went to. 
live at Scioto, but soon changed his residence.and settled at Pitts*^ 
hu!|[lb wher^ he engc^^ in cpnimerce. He possesses a veiy 
correct knowledge of the western countries, and is perfectly ac-. 
^uainted with the navigiation of ^e Ohio and Mississiwi, hav- 
ing made several voyages to New Orleans. To the small number 
of his countrymen who resort to these parts, he gives, with all 
po^ible poUtene^> auch directions as may faciUtate their voyage^ 
and prevent the accidents which might befal them. 

Duripg my stf^ at Pittsburgh, 1 was particularly intimate With 
my travelling c^mpanion^ Mr. Samuel Craft, an idwibitaat of the 
State, of Vermont, whom I had met, for the first tkne, at 
Greetsburgb. Among other things, I learned from him, that^ 
in tb;it St^t^, and those which are contiguous, the expences in^ 
curre<) by the elearii^ of the land are alw^ defrfi]^ by the 
fyroduce olf the pot^ash, which is obtained from the ashe& of the 
(re^s thai are burnt; apd that there are people who wiH u^dec* 
take this cleai^ince or grubbing ij^, on the ^le condition of hax^ 
ing the pot*ash* This kind of mamgement, indeed, is not pre-^ 
vflepit in the rest of Nor^ America; for, in all the States to* 
tfie ea^tvyard of New York, and in tho^e of the west, the treet 
af e bmrnt at an entire loss : yet it is truest ^t the inhabitants of 
^ew England, properly ^o^ called, which ^OBiprebeiids all the 
States to |he eastward of New York, are known to be, of all th« 
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Americaii8> the mo^ e»terprbing> the most ioibstrious^ vaoA, 
dbove all^ those who are be9t acquainted with domestic economy. 
Mr. Craft now informed me, that the motive of his journey, 
was to ascertam> from actual observation, whether all that had 
been reported of die salubrity and extradrdinary fertility of the 
banks of the river Yaaous were correct ; and, in that case, ta 
obtain for himself and some friends several thousand acres of 
landy and to come there and settle with some &milies, of mo- 
derate competence, in his neigUbourfaood^ His intention of onl- 
grating to a <:ountry so distant, was founded, in one respect, on 
die length of the winters, which, in the State of Vermont, are 
as severe as in Canada, and repress- the exertions of the inhabitants 
for mor< ttian a third of the year ; and in another, on accotmt of 
the small value of the produce of the country. Ghi the contrary, in 
the districts which are watered by the river Yaxous,* the tempe-* 
rature of the climate, and the fertiUty of the soil, permit die cul- 
tivation of cotton, indigo, and tobacco ; the produce of which 
is much more lucrative than that of the northern part ef the 
United States, and of which the sale is certain, by its exporta- 
tion to , New Orleans, whither you may go and return by ibe 
river, in less than a fortnight. , 

CHAP. VIIL 



DEPARTITRB FROIf PITTSBURGH FOR KENTUCKY; JOUR- 
NEY BY LAND AS FAR AS WHEELING. — STATE OP AGRI- 
CULTURE ON THAT ROAD. — WEST-LIBERTY-TOWN IN 
VIRGIN! A.> - WHEELING. 

JVX R. Craft and I agreed to go together as far as Kentucky, by 
the Ohio ; preferring that way, though longer by a hundred and 
forty miles, dian that by land, which is more expensive. But an , 
at that season, the waters were at the lowest, to gain time, and 
to avoid a qousidemble winding of the river, on quitting Pitts* 
burgh, we were advised to embark at Wheeling, a little town si- 
tuated on the Ohio, eighty miles lower, following the course of 
the river, but a n^uch less distance ,by land. On the 1 4th of 
July, at night, we set out on foot, and crossed tbe Monongahela, 
at John's Ferry, mtnated on the opposite bank, at the bottom of 
CoaUhill^ a very high hill, which, on. this side, extends aloi^ « 
the river a considerable way. 

After travelling for about a mile and a half, close alon^ the 
banks of the Ohio, we entered a wood, and retired to rest m ap 
:execrable inn, on Charter Creek, where there was only one bed 
allotted for travellera^ When several |>ersons meet together; 

* The river Yazous faHs into the Mississippi, between the thirty-second 
and thirty^-thicd degree of latitude. 
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those who arrive Itst^ lie on the floor> wrapped in their coverlet^ 
which diey always carry with them^ when they undertake a joitr* 
ney into ^e distant parts of the United States. 

On the following day we travelled 28 niiles> and stopped attlie 
house of one Patterson. On this road^ the dwellii^ are two or 
three miles distant from each other ; and they are here more nu^ 
merons than in the interior of the coHntiy ;-«-a cireu^pstance 
which is also observable on all the roads which cross these regions. 
The inhabitants of this part of Pennsylvania are extremely regular 
in their morals, and very religious ; we saw in some places kisu^ 
lated churches in the wo<>dsj and, in others, pulpits for preaching, 
pkced under large oaks. Patterson has a pretty considerable 
firm ; and a good corn-mill eitcted on a small river : he sends 
bis flour to New Orleans. Rivers and creeks are of rare oc- 
currence in this part of Vir^nia, so that they are obliged to have 
recourse to mills turned by horses ; but the flour thus obtained, 
is consumed in xhe xrountry, as it does npt here constitute an artr- 
cle ot commerce. No one has thought of building wind-mills ; 
notwithstanding there are, on the tops of some hills, tolerably 
clear and extensive spots, which would be convenient for tli^ 
purpose. 

On the l6di of July," we arrived at Wheeling, extremely fii- 
tigued; we were on foot, and the heat was intense : our walk 
was rendered more difficult by the nature of the country, which 
is covered with hills that, lie very close together, and whose sum*- 
ipits cannot be attained in less than twenty or twenty-five minutes. 
Six miles fi-om Patterson's house, appears the line of demarca- 
tion, which separates Pennsylvania from Virginia ; and which in« 
tersects the road at a right angle. This line is formed by large 
trees, which have been felled on the eminences, from 30 to 40 
feet in breadth. Twelve miles before we reached Wheeling, we 

Eassed West-JJberty-Town ; a small place, consisting of 100 
OHses, and built on a hill. Dwellings are numerous in its vici- 
nity ; and the soil here, though unequal^ w fertile. Its produce 
is various ; yielding from 15 to 20 bushels of com per acre, when 
it is perfectly cleared ; and affording only from li to 15, when 
the operation has not been completely performed ; that is, when 
there are^several stumps of trees remaining ; for, when a spot of 
ground is about to be cleared, they begin with felling the trees at 
the distance of two feet from the earth, and afterwardsgradually 
remove the stocks. It is worthy of remark, that the inhabitants 
give only ope {toughing ; that they use no manure ; and that they 
never suffer the land to lie fallow. The rent of these lands is re- 
gulated by their quality. The best, in the proportion of twenty or 
twenty-five acres cleared in a lot of two or three hundredi are not 
worth more than firom three to four dollars per acre : the taxes to 
which they are subject, are from one to two Ionian acre. Hamb 
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being scarce^ labour is very dear^ and bears no proportion to the 
price of the productions: hence it follows^ that in all the Middle and 
Southern States^ about fifty miles from the sea shore^ every pro- 
prietor clears only a li^le more than he can cultivate with his 
iamily^ or with the mutual aid of some neighbours. This applies 
particularly to the Western CouRtries^ where each individual can 
easily procure land, and is stimulated to labour by the incompa* 
rable fertility of the soil. 

A niile and a half from West Liberty Town^ the road passes 
dirough a narrow valley^ four miles in lengthy tlie lofty banks of 
which are in some plapes five and twenty or thirty feet in hei^t ; 
and discover horizontal strata of sea-coat, from five to six feet in 
thickness. This mineral is very common in sdl this part of Penn- 
sylvania and Virginia ; but, as this country is only a continued 
forest^ and its population is thin, considering its immense extent> 
these mines are not worked. They might be opened with advan- 
tage,^ if they were situated in the. Extern States ; where sea- 
coal, imported from England^ is burnt in the great towns^ on 
account of the extreme dearpess of wood* . 

The trees, which grow in this vaDey, lie very closely together : 
tfaeir diameter, is very great ; and diey are in more variety than 
in die countries I had hitherto crossed. These indications of an 
uncommonly fertile soil are observable in all those vallies, where^ 
as in the present, there run large streams ox creeks, which fall in«^ 
to the Ohio ; and the land of which partakes much of the nature 
of the flats borderii^ on that river^ while it presents nearly tiie 
same productions. 

Wheeling, which stands on one of the lofty banks of die Ohio, 
has only been erected about twelve years. At present there are 
computed to be about sixty-six houses built with shingles ; whidi, 
as ia all the risuig towns of the United States, are separaled one 
from another by an interval of several &thoms. This litde towa 
is coi^ned by a long ridge, fr<nn one hundred and eighty to two 
hundred fediom» in height, and the base of which is. only gbout 
two hundred fiathoms distant from die river. In this intervaiing 
space the houses are erected : they form only one street, in the 
centre of which passes the road, that follows the course of the river 
vpwards of two hundred miles. It contains from twdve to fifteea 
^ps, vrell suppUed ; whither the inhabitants, who are settled for 
twenty miles round,resort to purchase provisions. ThissmaU town 
also participates in the export trade, carried on by Pittsburgh with 
the Western Countries. Many merchants of Philadelphia pr«i* 
fer sending their commodities hither, though the distance is 
greater by upwards of a day's journey, than to the former place : 
but this trifling inconvenience is amply compensated by the bene* 
fit derived from avoidingthe long circuit which, th^ Ohio takes^af-* 
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ler it leaves Pittsburgh ; where the v«ry nnmerous shallows^ and 
•loi/vTiess of tlie current during summer, impede navigation. 

We resided at Wheeling in the house of Captain Reamer, who 
keeps a tavern, known by the sign of the Wi^gon, ^d who takes 
boarders at the rate of two dollars a week. This price is to him 
a very good one, provisions being cheap in the country : a dozea 
fowls cost only a dollar ; and Ae quintal of Aofxr sold at diat 
time for no more than one doUar and a half. 



CHAP. IX. 



©EPARTUEE FKOM WHEELING FOR MARIETTA. — PROiSPECT 
ON THE BANKS OF THE OHIO. — NATURE OF THE FORESTS. 
—EXTRAORDINARY SIZE OF SOME TREES. 

\JN Ae 18th of July, in the morning, we ptu-chased a pird 
gue Of canoe, about twenty-four feet long, eighteen inches wide^ 
and as many in depth. These canoes are always made of the 
single trunk of a tree. The pine and tulip-tree are employed for 
this purpose preferably to any other, their wood being lighter. 
These canoes are too narrow to work easily with an oar, and are 
moved forward by means of a paddle, or with a pole, in shallow 
water. Being sometimes obliged, in order to shorten our jour^ 
Hty, to Ieav« die shady banks of die river, and go into the mid-» 
dfey or to pass from one pcHnt to another ; in consequence of 
beii^ exposed to the iaconvenience of a bumii^ sun, we covered 
our canoe, for one quarter of its length, with a piece of canvase 
stretched on two hoops. In less than three quarters of an hour, 
all our arrangements were made for continuing our voyage. We 
were, however, coilipelled to defer om* departure till the af^r^ 
mon, diat we might attend to our supply of bread, which tra-> 
ivHers are liable to want oft tbis route ; because the inhatntants, 
who reside at a cKstnnce horn each other on the banks of the 
river, are themselves often scantily suppUed vnth provisions. It 
is dierefore proper to take precaution previous to departing, and 
to renew oneV stock in the little towns tfiat occur on the way. 

We left WheeUng ait sis o'clock in die evening. We made twelve 
onies that evening, and stopped for the night on the right bank of 
dbe Ohio, wbich forms the boundary of tliKe government, denomi-* 
nttisd the Territory North West of the Ohio, and which is at 
present admitted into die Union, under the name of die Sts^e of 
the CHmo. Aldiough we had advanced only twelve miles> we 
were, nevertheless, fatigued, less from paddling continually^, than 
from femaiMg constandy in a sitting posture, with extended legs. 
Our canoe, the bottom of which was very narrow, compelled u$ 
to keep tluit position i the slightest motion would have exposed 
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08 to upset. At the expiration of a few days^ however, custom 
caused these inconveniencies to disappear, and we proceeded on 
our journey, with comparative ease and comfort. 

We were three days and a half on our way to Marietta, which 
is 100 miles distant from Wheehng. Our second day's progress 
was SO miles ; the third, 40 ; and on the morning of the fourth 
day, we reached that small town, M'hich is situated at the mouth 
erf the Great Muskingum. On the first day, being entirely oc- 
cupied with this mode of travelling, which to us was altogether 
novel, and did not appear to me a very safe one, I did not carry 
jny observations to any extent ; but, on the succeeding day, being 
more accustomed to such a method of nav^ation, I noticed with 
greater tranquillity, from our canoe, the prospect afforded by the 
banks of that noble river. 

On leaving Pittsburgh, the Ohio flows between two ridges or 
Jofty hills, nearly of the same height, which we thought to ht 
from 150 to 200 fathoms, occasionally their summits appeared to 
be irregular ; on the contrary, at other times, they seemed to be 
perfectly level. These ri<;lges continue, uninterruptedly, for the 
«pace of a few miles^ when there i« a small intervd observ- 
able, that sometimes affords a passage to the rivers which fidi 
into the Ohio ; but, most commonly, another hjll, of equal beight> 
arises at a small distance from the spot where the preceding 
eminence has terminated. These ridges also extend through a 
space of about three hundred miles; and, from our canoe we 
could observe them with various degrees of distinctness, in pro- 
portion as they were more or less remote *from the banks of the 
river. Their direction is parallel to the chain of Allegany Moun- 
tains ; and, notwithstanding they are sometimes distant from the.«>e 
from SO to 100 miles, and fiom that to the extent of one or two 
hundred, yet they cannot but be considered as a continuation 
of these mountains. 'The vhole of that part of Virginia, which 
is situated on die left bank of the Ohio, is extremely mountain- 
ous,>covered with forests, and thinly peopled : such at least is 
the account given me by the inhabitants of the banks of the Ohio, 
who go every winter to hunt wild bears in these desert regions. 
Tlie name of Rivers- Bottoms, and also of Flat-'B&ttoms^ is given 
to the flat spots of land covered with wood, whjch are comprised 
between the foot of the hills just mentioned, anc) the banks of 
the river ; and which are sometimes from five to six miles in 
breadth. Most of the lai^e and small rivers that fall ipto the 
Ohio have similar River's- Bottoms ; which, as well as those here 
spoken ojp, are easy to cultivate, but by no means equal in point 
ik fertility to the banks of the Ohio. The soil is a genuine ve- 
getable mould, formed by die thick bed of leaves with which the 
land is annually loaded, and which is speedily converted inta 
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earth by the moisture prevailing in these thick forests. Bat, 
what adds still more to, the depth of these successive strata of 
vegetable soil, is the vast trunks of trees, that have fallen by age, 
with which the ground is every Vf here strewed ; and which are ra- 
pidly <}ecaying. For upwards of a thousand leagues of the coun- 
tries, through which I have passed it different times, in North 
America^ 1 do not recollect to have" seen one, which could be 
compared to this for the vegetatiye power'of the forests; The 
finest grounds of Kentucky, and of part of Tennessee, that lie 
beyond the mountains of Cumberland, afford equally abundant 
quantities ; but the trees there do not attain so considerable* a 
thickness and height as on the banks of the CMiio. Thirty-six 
miles before we reached Marietta, we stopped at the house of an 
inhabitant of the right bank ; who shewed us a plane tree, the 
Flatanus occidentaiis, the trunk of which was, to the height 
of two fe^t, tumefied in a wonderful manner: we measured it 
four feet above the surface of the earth, and found it forty-seven 
feet in circumference. It appeared to preserve the same dimen^ 
sion to the height of fifteen or 'twenty feet; when it divided it* 
self into seveml branches of a proportionable size. Nothing ex- 
ternally announced this tree to be hollow ; I ascertained this cir- 
cumstance as far as it was possible, by striking it in several places 
with a log. Our host infonnejj us, that, if we would pass the 
day with him, he would sj^w us trees of equal size in other parts 
of t^ie wood, at the distance of two or three miles from the river. 
This fact confirms the observation made by my father, when tra- 
veling in these districts, that the tidip-tree and plane-tree are 
the only trees in North America which attain so great a diameter. 
'^ Fifteen miles,** said he, ^^ above the river Muskingum, in a 
small island of the Ohio, there is a plane-tree, the Flatama 
occidentaiis, the circumference of which, at the height of five 
feet from the earth, where the stem is most uniform, is forty feet 
' four inches, which makes about thirteen feet in diameter. Twen^' 
years before I passed it. General Washington had measured this 
identical tree, and found it nearly of the same dimensions. I 
have also measured plane-tf ees in Kentucky, but I observed therti 
to be only from fifteen to sixteen feet in circumfercnce.-r-This 
. tree grows in moist situations. 

'^ The largest tree in North America, next to the plane, is the 
tulip-tree, Liriodeiidron tulipifera, denominated Poplar by the 
Americans of the Western Countries, It is sometimes fifteen^ 
sixteen, apd even eighteen feet in diameter. Kentucky is the na-r 
tive country of the tulip-tree ; between Beard-town and Loui- 
siana, we saw a few spots in the woods, which consist of that , 
tree alone. The soil is argillaceous and moist, but never iuqn- 
dated," 
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The trees usually found in the forests on the banks of the Ohio, 
are tie plane-tree, Platanus occidentalis ; the tulip-tree ; the 
beech-tree ; the Magnolia acuminata ; the Celtis occidentalis : 
the Acacia ; the sugar-maple ; the red-maple ; the Populus ni^ 
gra ; »and several species of walnut-trees. The most common 
shrubs are: the Annona triloba ; the Euonimus lat if alius; and 
the Laurus benzoin. 



CHAP. X. 



MARIETTA. — SHI^-BUILOING. — DEPARTURE FOR GALLl- 

PO^Ll. ME^TJNG WITH A KENTUCKY BOAT. — POINT 

PLEASANT. — THE GREAT KENHAWAY. 

JVl ARIETTA, the chief of the settlements of the New- 
Continent, in the State of the Ohio, is situated on the left bank 
of the Great Muskingum, at its conflux with the Ohio. This 
town, which fifteen years since was not in existence, is already 
composed of two hundred houses, some of which are built t>f 
bricks, but most of them are constructed only with planks; 
almost all of tbem front the Ohio. The hills, which line that , 
river from Pittsburgh, appear at Marietta at some distance 
from its banks, and leave a pretty considerable tract of level ' 
ground, which will facilitate m every respect the enlargement 
of that town on a regular plan, and will enable its inhabitants 
to make the most beneficial and agreeable arrangements ; while 
it will not have the inconvenience of Pittsburgh, which is con- 
tracted by the lofty hills, that surround it. 

The inhabitants of Marietta first formed the idea of ex- 
I>orting directly to the Antilles the produce of the country, in 
a vessel built in their town, which they sent to Jamaica. The 
success, which attended this first experiment, excited such a 
spirit of enterprise among the mhabitants of this part of the 
western countries, that new ships were laundied at Pittsburgh 
and Louisville, and dispatched directly for the islands, or for 
New York and Philadelphia. The dbcks of Marietta are 
Situated in die vicinity of the tovm, on the Great Muskingum. 
At the time I passed them, there were three brigs buildii^, 
one of which was S20 tons burthen. The work was super- 
intended by master-builders who had come from Boston. 

The river Muskingum has itsr source near Lake Erie: it is 
navigable only for 250 miles from its disemboguing itself into, the 
Ohio, where it is sixty fathoms in width. The country through 
which it flows, and especiaHy its banks, are fertile. Houses 
appear for* ^200 miles above Marietta. 

At a small distance from this town, vwe saw the remains of 
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some ancient earthen works, supposed formely to have been 
thrown up by the Jndians as fortifications. When they were 
founds they were covered with trees of the same nature as thoMe 
of the neighbouring forests, some of which were even more 
than three feet in diameter, lliese trees have been felled, and 
the soil is at present almost entirely cultivated with maize. 

Major General S. Hart, whose son I knew at Marietta, ha» 
given in the Columbia Magazine, for 1787, vol. 1. page 9, 
a plan and very minute description of these ancient Indian 
works, a translation of which is inserted in the Travels in 
Up|)€r Pennsylvania. That officer, who was of distii^uidied 
nierit, fell in Uie celebrated battle, which General Sincl^r lost, 
in 1791 J near Lake Erie, against the united Natives. During 
my residence at Marietta, General Sinclair was Governor ci 
the State of the Ohio, which office he has held smce ' the ad- 
mission of that State to the Union. His Excellency, who had 
• come from Pittsburgh and was going to Chillicothe, alighted 
at the tavern where I lodged* As he travelled in an old ca- 
briolet and without any attendant, he did not at first strike my 
attention. In the United States, the men, who are called by 
the desire 6f their fellow ciiizensto discharge important functions, 
do not change their customs ; they continue to reside in their 
own mansions, and to live in the same manner as private indi- 
vidiiais, without exhibiting more ostentation, or incurring any 
additional expense, llie emoluments attached to this office, 
vary in every State: South Carolina, one of the richest in die 
Union, gives its Governor 4,280 dollars; while the Governor 
of Kentucky receives only 12 or 1500. The inhabitants of 
the State of the Ohio difler in their opinion concerning the 
political conduct of General Sinclair. With regard to talents, 
he has, the reputation of being a better lawyer than a sol- 
dier. 

On the evenbg of my departure, I met at Marietta a French- 
nian, who i» settled on the bQnks of the Great Muskingum, 18 
miles above that town. I much regretted, that I could not 
accept the invitation he gave me of paying him a visit at his 
own house ; as it would have enabled me to extend my obser- 
vations on this part of the western district. 

On the 21st of July we left Marietta for Gallipoli, which 
is one hundred miies distant; whither we arrived after four 
days^ navigation. The inhabitants of the country, by letting 
themselves drift during the night, complete this passage 
in three days, and even in two and a half. From the calcu- 
fation we made, the mere motion of the ttream was a mile 
and a half in an hour : in those places where die water is very 
dt)ep, it 13 scarcely perc^ble ; but as one approaches .the 
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islands/ whichy a$ I Iiave already mentioned, are very numeroui 
ihe bed of the river becomes more shallow^ so diat there is 
often not a foot of water out of the i:hanneL When we ad- 
vance towards these shallows, the rapidity of the current becomes 
extreme, the canoe is carried along with the velocity of aa 
arrow, and it is only in proportion as we recede from the 
islands that the bed' increases in depth, and the current is less 
rapid. 

On the day of our departure, we joined, towards evening, a 
Kentucky boat, bound for Cincinnati. This boat was 40 feet 
in length by 15 in breadth, and was laden with bar-iron and 
brass kettles. There was also on board a family of emigrants^ 
consisting of the father, mother, and seven children, who carried 
with them all their furniture and implements of agriculture 
The conductors, three in number, permitted us without diffi- 
culty, to lash our canoe to their boat, and to pass the night with 
them. By this expedient we proposed to expedite our journey, 
by not stopping during the night, as we had hitherto done 
every evening; and we hoped to spend the night in a more 
tranqoil manner than the (H-eceding, during which we had beea 
crueUy tormented with- fleas, -with which most of the houses 
were filled, where we had lodged since the moment of our 
embarking* But our hope was frustrated; for, so far were 
we from being more fortunate, diat we vi^re more than ever, 
incommoded by them. In the course of my voyage, I have 
experienced this unpleasant circumstance only on the banks of 
flie Ohio; 

We were preparing to part about two o'clock in the morning, 
when the boat ran aground. In this situation we could not. 
desert our hosts, who had entertained us with their best,, and 
who had even made us partake, with much cordiality, of a wild 
turkey, which they hsd killed in the evening on the banks of 
the river. We wevX into the water with our conductors ; and, 
by means of some lai^ poles, which served us as levers, we at 
leiigth succeeded in settuag the boat afloat, after two hours 
laborious efibrts. 

During this night, we passed the mouth of the Little Een^ 
hawtiy, which, after >^atering this part of Virginia, falls into the 
Ohio, on it» left l^mk. The dbores of the litde Kenhaway 
are inhabited only from 15 to 18 miles from 4ts mouth; the 
remaiifder of the country is so mountainous, that settlements 
will not for a long time be formed there. Five miles before 
we reached the mouth of ^his small river, and on the right b^k 
of the Ohio, is situated Belle-pr6, where there are at present 
reckoned only twelve houses : but the settlements established 
in its vicinity are rapidly increasing.. This information was 
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piven us in a house^ where we halted after we- had left, die con-' 
doctors of the Kentucky-boat above-mentioned. 

On the 23d of July at 10 o'clock in the i6omirtg, we disco^ 
▼ered Point Pleasant; which is situated a little above the 
mouth of the Great Kenhaway, at the extremity of a point 
formed by the left bank of that river^ which projects nearly in 
a straight line into the middle of the Ohio. .This spot is the 
more agreeable, as, four miles before we arrive there, the Ohio, 
which is about 400 fathoms broad, retain^ that breadth through- 
out its course, and runs in a perfectly straight direction. Its 
sloping banks, which rise from twenty-five to forty feet in 
height, are covered, as in the remainder of its course, with 
4viIlows, fifteen or eighteen feet high; and the pendant branchesr 
and foliage of which, being of a fine green colour, form au 
agreeable contrast with that of the sugar and red-maples, and 
of the oaks which stand immediately above. - These, in their • 
torn, are overtopped by the plane-trees, tulip-trees, beeches, and 
the magnolia, of still more elevated growth, whose large and 
thick branches, in consequence of their greater expansion, 
^read over the banks, entirely covering the trees beneath them, 
«md also extending much farther over the river. This arrange-^ 
ment of nature, which prevails^ on each bank, presents on every 
side a regular arch ; the image of which, being reflected by the 
jcrystal waters, greatly adorns this magnificent prospect. 

The Ohio, at Marietta, presents a landscape nearly similar ; 
— perhaps even ^ more picturesque, from the appearance of the 
houses of that small town, which may be seen at the. distance 
of five or six miles; and which, as you ascend, seems to stand 
ia the middle of the river. 

'^The Great Kenhaway, which is better know n in thi» country 
by the present name, than under that of New River, given to 
it in some maps, takes its rise at the foot of the Yellow Moun- 
tain in Tetmessee ; but the body of its waters is supplied from 
part of the AHegany mountains The falls and rapids, which 
occur very frequently in this river, through a course of more 
than four hundred miles, will for a long time impede the export- 
ation, by means of the Ohio and Mississippi, of the commodi- 
ties of that part of Vir^nia which it waters. Its banks are 
inhabited, but not to so great an extent as those of tb9 Ohio/ 
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CHAP. XL 



CALLIPOLl. — STATE OF THE FRENCH COLONY OF SC10* 
TO.— ALEXANDRIA, AT THE MOUTH OF THE OREAT 
SCIOTO. — ARR4VAL AT LIMESTONE, IN KENTUCKY. 

i: OUR miles below Point Pleasant on the right bank of the 
Ohio is situated Ciallipoli, a spot, at which have assembled 
nearly one fourth of -the French, who in 1789 and 1790 left 
their country to form a colony on the Scioto ; but they were 
•not able to take po8jes3ion,of the lands which they had so dearly 
purchased, ^ill they had remained tifteen months at Alexandria, 
in Vijginia, during the war which then prevailed with the N^tivtts, 
They iiad even nearly been deprived of this territory from tlic 
disputes which /arose between the Company of the Scioto aiul 
that of the Ohio, of whom the former had in the tirst instance 
bought the land; but scarcely liad they arrived on the soil 
which belonged to them, before war was renewed between U;e 
Americans and the Indians, and completed the ruin of those 
unfortunate colonists. There is no doubt, tliat, from their dt - 
golate state in the midst of the forests, they would all have been' 
massacred, notwithstanduig the kind of predilection which the 
Indian nations in the vicinity of Canada and Louisiana have for 
the Trench : hence, as long as they took no active part in this 
war, they were not disturbed ; but the American army having 
obtained a decisive advantage near the mouth of the Great 
Kenhaway, and crossed the Ohio, tlie inhabitants of Gallipoti 
joined them. From this time they no longer received merc^, 
and could not leave the boundaries of their village : for 
two of them, wlio had gone to only twice the distance of a 
musket-shot from tl>eir residence, were seized by the Natives, 
when one was killed and scalped, and the other jmade prisoner, 
and carried into the interior of the country. At the time of my 
arrival at Gallipoli, they had just received some account from 
\his man, which stated, that he gahied a comfortable subsistence 
by mending guns and practising his trade of a goldsmith in die 
village where he resided : so that he expressed no wish of re- 
turning to his countrymen. 

The war being at an end. Congress, in order to indemnify 
these unfortunate Frenchmen for the succc : sive losses, they had 
sustained, gave them twenty tliousand acres of land, situated 
between the small rivers Sandy and Scioto, seventy-five miles 
below Gallipoli: tl^s portion of territory was divided at the rate 
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of two hundred and ten acres for each head of a family. Those 
individuals who did not possess sufficient courage to proceed a 
Fccond time with no other aid than that of their children into 
the midst of the wood, for the purpose of felling, burning, and 
rooting out trees, which are often more than four feet in dia- 
meter, sold their portions either t6 the Americans or to more 
enterprising Frenchmen ; so that only thirty families established 
themselves in these new possessions. In the course of three 
or four years, they succeeded by incessant labour in forming 
decent establishments, where, in consequence of the extreme 
fertility of the soil, they now have abundance of articles of the 
first necessity. 

Gallipoli, which is built on the banks of the Ohio, contains 
about seventy log-houses, more than half of \^ hich are unin^ 
habited and fallen to ruin, the others are still occupied by French 
families, who live in a n>iserable manner, as only two of them 
appear to be in easy Icircumstances : one keeps an inn, and 
distils brandy from peaches, which he sends to Kentucky, where 
it is sold to much advantage: and the other was M. Burau 
from Paris, who g^ve me a kind reception, though I was 
unknown to . him. Nothing can exceed the activity of this 
Frenchman, who is obliged from the nature of his profession, 
to travel continually on the banks of the Ohio, and to make 
once or twice every year a journey of four or five hundred miles 
through the woods to the towns which lie beyond the Allegany 
mountains. I learned from him, that intermittent fevers -which 
formerly were very calamitous to the inhabitants of Gallipoli, 
had not appeared during the last three years ; but about a dozen 
of the inhabitants, who had removed to' New Orleans, with 9 
view of l>ettering their condition, had nearly all died the first 
year of their arrival. 

On the 26th July, we left Gallipoli for Alexandria, which is 
104 miles farther, and which we reaiched in three days and a 
half. This town is built at the mouth of the Great Scioto^ 
and in -an angle formed by the right bank of that river with the 
north-west shore of the Ohio. Though the plan of Alexandria 
had been drawn up for several years, yet no person could be 
induced to reside on that spot; and at present the number of 
houses is not more than twenty, while most of these are built 
of logs. Its position, however, is very favourable, with respect 
to the numerous establishments that have been formed beyond 
this new town on the great Scioto, the banks of which are lower, 
more dry, and, it is said, nearly as fertile as those of the' Ohio, 
The population might be greater, if the inhabitants were not 
every autumn liable to uitermittent fevers, which are extremely 
seveie, and do not leave tJiem until thct approach of winter* 
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This couBtry is more imhedthy tban any^ in •&€. vast State of 
-Ihe Ohio. Tlie^se^t of Government at this new State is at 
Chillicothj a town containing about one hundred and fifty thouses, 
and situated sixty mile's from the mouth of the great Scioto. , 
A newspaper is pubhshed in this town once a week. 

At Alexandria' and in. the oAcr small towns of the Western 
Countries^ vdiich stand in a very rich soil, the q>ace between 
each house is entirely covered with Stramonium. This dan- 
^^ous, and bad^melling plant thrives in a surprising degree 
in every spot, where the soil has been cultivated for twelve or 
fifteen years ; af»l not\/iithstanding all the exertions of the inha- 
bitants, it seems to increase in quantity every year. It is sup- 
posed to have first appeared at Jam^s-Town, in Virginia, 
whence it derives its name of James-Weed. Travellers use 
its leaves for covering die wounds on the backs of their horses, 
that arise frpm the friction of the saddle. 

The petty mullein is the next European pknt which I found 
in great abundance, though in less quantities than the Stram^ 
^onium. It is very common on the road leading from Phila- 
delphia to Lancaster, but less so beyond that town, and I never 
found it on the other side of the Allegany mountains. 

On the first of April we arrived at Limestone, in Kentucky, 
fi% miles beyond Alexandria, and here my journey along the 
Ohio was at an end. We had travelled three hundred and forty- 
eight miles in a canoe from Wheeling, and were ten days on^ 
the passage, during which we were obliged to paddle incessantly^ 
on account of the slowness of die current. This labour, so 
painfiil to those who are not accustomed to it, was to us still 
more irksome on account <jf the excessive heat: .we also suffered 
much ft-om thirst, not being able to drink without landing at * 
the inns on the banks of the river ; iot during summer the 
water of the Ohio acquires such a degree of lieat, that it is 
iiot drinkable till it has been kept in the shade for twenty-four 
fao^rs. This extraordinary warmth of the water arises on one- 
, hand from the extreme heat of the climate at this season, apd 
on the other from the slowness of the current. 

I had fixed pn the firs^of October for my return to Charleston, 
and had nearly a thousand miles to travel by land, before I could 
reach it, as I intended to pass through the State of Tennessee,, 
which would make a great addition to my journey. Being 
pressed for time, 1 therefore abandoned the project I had formed 
Agoing down the Ohio as fru* as the fulls, and left Mr. Samuel 
Craft, who continued his voyage alone in a canoe to Louisville, 
whence, after descaiding the Ohio and Mississippi, he intended 
to go up the river of the Yazous to Natches, and afterwards ta 
retmn by land to the State of Vermont where he eaqptcted to 

MlCHAUX.j H 
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lie about the fifteentk of NoVejnbeF followii^, after haying 
performed in six months a journey of nearly four thousand milea« 

' CHAP. XII. 



OF THE FISH A*ND SHELLS OF THE OHIO. — INHABI- 
TANTS. OF THE BANKS OF THAT RIVER. — AORICUL- 
TURE AND AMERICAN EMIGRATION, — COMMERCIAL 
INTERCOURI^E OF THIS FART OF THE UNITED STATES. 

JL HE shores of the Ohio, though from twenty to sixty feet 
in height, /scarcely contain any stony substances after leaving 
Pittsburgh ; and with the exception of large detached blocks 
of a grey colour and friable texture, which may be observed 
from ten to twelve miles below Wheeling, the rest appears to 
be only a simple vegetable earth. It is but a few. miles before 
reaching Litnestone, that you observe a bank . of calcareous 
stone, the great thickness of which clearly shews, that it is of 
a considerable extent. 

Two kindsi of flints, round and of a middling size, f^e very 
abundant in the bed of the Ohio, particularly near the islands, 
■where they have been accumulated by the force of die current; 
some are of a deep colour and split easily ; others, smaller and 
less numerous, are of a white quartz, but rather opaque. 

In the Ohio, as well as in the Allegany, the Monongahela 
9nd other rivers in the West Country, there is an abundance of 
^lullet from two to five inches long ; they are not eaten, hut 
the mother of pearl, which tliey afford, being very thick, i» 
made yito sleeve-buttons. I saw some of these at Lexington, 
which were as fine as those made froqi the same substance in 
£urope. The new species which I have mentioned has beea 
de^ed by M. J3ose, Unio Ohiotemis. 

The Ohio abounds in fish of different sorts, but the most 
common is the Cat-^ish or Silurus FeUs: they are taken by tb© 
line, though some often weigh a hundred' pounds. The first fokj 
of the upper fin of this fish is a pointed sujbstance, very strongp 
and sharp!, and which it employs for kiUing others of a less si?e : 
its mode of aUack is by swimming somp incheij belpw its ojbgect^ 
and then, by ris^ suddenly, it pierces it several tiiwes in the 
belly, a circmpE^tance which we twice had occja^on U^ observe 
during our na;v^tion« 

In the year? 1796 and ITJB', the banks of the Ohio were sa 
thinly inhabited, ^t there v^ere scaircely, thirty famiUesin tha* 

Sace of four hundred m^^ but since that time ^nigrant* froia 
e moimtamous countries o£ Pennsylvania and Virginia, have, 
wiyed m £(eat np^bers m iiji^9 f»xUh &^tsjf and (he l^ibft^^ 
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tations have so much encreased, that they are now not more 
than from one to three miles distant, whilst some of them may 
even Be perceived from the middle of the river. 

The inhabitants in these quarters, chiefly employ tiieir time 
in hunting the stag or the bear, the skins of which they sell ; but 
their propensity for this kirid of life prevents them from culti- 
vating the land, so that their new possessions are not in a state 
of improvement : each family has from one to four hundred 
acres of land, though not more than eight or ten are cultivated : 
neveftheless, the produce derived from this small portion, together 
with the milk of their cows, 5s more than sufficient for the sub- 
sistence of the famil}', which is always numerous, for scarcely 
any man has less than six or seven cliildren. Their houses are^ 
built on the banks of the river, and almost alv/ays in beautiful 
situations; but the way in whicji they are constructed, bears no 
analogy to the charming spots on which they stand, as they are 
nothing but miserable log-houses without windows, and so small^ 
fliat two beds take up almost their whole interna^ space. Two 
men can with ease build one of these houses in less. than three 
cUys, while their wretched appearance would seem to indicate 
ffii uncommon scarcity of wood> though in countries covered 
witli forests. The inhabitants on the banks of the Ohio receive 
without hesitation any trafvellers who demand (heir hospitality, 
and afford them shelter, that is, they pertuit them to sleep upon 
th6 floor in their own clothes. In these houses may be procured 
maize-bread, smoked bacon, milk and butter, but seldom any 
iJung moie : thus the expence for food is here as well as in aU 
the Western Countries only a trivial consideration. 

Maize is alipost the only grain fo the culture of which they 
devote tiiemselves, and though they ai'e still far from perfectioa 
as agriculturists ; yet tlie soil, notwithstanding it is ftJl of roots, 
is so fertile, that the stalks of this grain grow to the height of 
eleven or twelve feet, while the produce per acre is annually 
from twent)^^five to thirty quintals or hundred weight. During 
the first three years of cultivation, the com grows too strongly, 
and sheds its graip before the ears are ripe, in consequence of 
which the land is seldom sown till after it has lain fallow for 
fouFfc or five years, and been deprived during that tim^ of iti 
numerous roots and Suckers. The Aifaericans of the interior 
parts, cultivate wheat from nw)tives of speculation rather than 
for their own consumption, as th^y send the flour to the sea- 
ports ; for nine-tentljs of ihe inhabitants eat no other bread but 
that of maize, of which they make loaves that weigh eight or 
ten pounds, and bake them in portable ovens ; or they form 
ftnaU cakes of tins flour, which th^y cook upon a small 
board before the fire. This bread is generdly mtm bot;^ 

»2 ^ 
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and is not very palatdble to those Who are unaccustomed to iCv 
use. 

The only fruit-tree at present cultivated in this coui^try i^. 
that of the peachy which^ though no attention ^ whatever is paid 
to it, grows so vigorously; diat 'it bears fruit in the third year« 

The price of the beat lands on the banks of the Oliio^ doen 
not exceed three dollars per acre, and <Mi the left bank, in the 
States of Kentucky and Virginia, they are even cheaper. The 
two banks of the Ohio not having been inhabited more than 
^ght or nine y^rs, which is the case with" thoiie of the smalls 
rivers, that (empty themselves into it, the Aipericans, who have 
come to reside there, have but a small participation in the trade 
by the Mississippi, whidi .consists of hams, smoked 't^coii> 
brandy distilled from com and peaches, barrelled beer,, hemp, 
akins, and some kinds of flour; they also send cattle to the 
Atlantic States. Some itinerant merchants who procure com- 
modities at Pittsburgh and Wheeling, and wh^ go up and down 
the river in canoes, bring them mercery goods, and particul^ly 
tea and coffee, for which they take their produce in exchange. 
More than one half of those who inhabit the banks of the Ohio, 
were the earliest inhabitants, or, as they are csdled in the United 
States, the first settlers: they area wandering horde of people,- 
who are never satisfied with the soil wjhidi Uiey have once 
cultivated, but, under pretext of findii^ better land, a more 
healthful climate or more abundant chace, are always going 
ferther, and establishing themselyes in the vicinity of the ss^vage 
nations, whom they brave even in their own country. The bad 
faith which they exhibit towards them gives rise to contiimal 
quarrels, and often produces sanguinary wars. 

Before arriving at Marietta, we met with one of these settlers, 
who resided in the environs of Wheeling, and who being likewise 
on his way down the Ohio, we travelled vtith him for tea days. 
He was sdone in a canoe about eighteen or twen^ feet long, 
by twelve or fifteen inches wide, and was going to visit the 
banks of the Missouri, which are inhabited by Americsms, about 
a bundled and fifty miles fi-om its, mouth, llie excellent quali^ 
of the land, which is reckoned more fertile than that on the 
Ohio, and which the Spanish Government theQ caused to be 
distributed gratis, together M^th the multitude of beavers, elks,, 
and particularly of biBosis, were the motives tbit induced him 
to emigrate to those distant countries, whence, after finding a 
convenient spot for his residence, he intended to return to the 
Ohio to fetch his family, and by which his voyage would amount 
to fourteen or fifteen hundred miles. His costume, like that Of 
idl the American hunters^ consisted of a round jacket with 
sleeves^ a ym oi paotsdoofii^ and « ku;ge wooU^ belt of a red 
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or yellow colour: his huoting-iroplements were a carbine, a< 
tomahawk or small hatchet^ which the Indians use for cutting 
wood, or killing their enemies^ t>yo snares for beavers, and a large 
dirk hanging ^om his belt; a cloak or coverlet was all his 
baggage. Every evening he landed on the banks of Ute 
river, where he made a fire^ and passed the nig^t ; and when he 
thought the place favourable for hunting, he went into' the woods 
for several days together : the produce of the chace aJBForded him 
the means of subsistence, and by the sale of the skins he procured 
supplies of ammunition. Such were the first inhabitants of 
Kentucky and Tennessee^ of wljich only a few now remain. It was 
iiiey who began to cultivate these fertile regions, after taking them 
from the Savages, who disputed their possessioilt of them with die 
most sai^uinary violence for a period of five or six years ; but 
their long familiarity with a wandering and idle life, prevented the 
new comers from enjoyipg the fruit of their labours in profitii^ by 
the extraordinaty pnce^ which those lands soon attained ; they emi* 
grated into countries still more distant, where thby formed new 
establishnients. The same conduct will, probabfy, be purnied 
by those who now reside on the banks of the Ohio; for^ the 
same propensity which led them ^ thither^ vrill cause them to 
emigrate still farther*, Tliese will be succeeded by new emi- 
grants from the Atlantic States, who will also abandon their 
lands to go in i^earch of a milder temperature and a m5re fertile 
sdil. Hie lastcom^rs^ instead of log-houses with which the 
present inhabitants are contented^ will probably build their re»* 
dences of planks^ cultivate a greater quantity of hind, and by 
perseverance render their new possessions more valuable by rais- 
ing maize, wheat, tobacco, and hemp ; the jpeaceable enjoyment 
of th^ir property will be secured by their numerous population ; 
^ they will rear abundance of cattle in th^ ridi and delightful 
meadows; wbil^ an advantageous sale for the products of die 
country, will always arise fi^m dieir conveyance by the CHiio. 
. The situation of diis river being the best of any in the United 
States, must cause it to be consid^ed as the centre of conmierce 
between the United and the Western States, as it is by its means, 
that the latter receive the msMOiufactured articles with which 
Europe^ India, au4 die Antilles, supply the former; while it ie 
the only medium of communication that is opened to the ocean, . 
for exporting the goods afforded by the vast and fertile part of 
the United States comprised between the Allegaiiymoii0ta]ni|, the 
lakes ai^d the left ba^k of the Misnssippi. 
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CHAP. XIII. 



XlUnnOVn^-^JiOAIi PROM LIMEI(TOKR TO tEXfNGTON'. 
-^WA8HIN6TdN. — SALT-PITS OP MAYS-LICK.^ — MILLES* 
BURGH.-^PAKIS. 

Limestone, which k tmilt on the left bank of the OUo^ 
ooQtBiQS odIj between thirty and forty bouses constructed ^f 
phnkfl. ■ Tins little town, ^hicb was begun rather more than 
li£teen years ago, might apparently have acquired a greater 
extent, as it was for a long time the spot, at which all the 
en^aits stopped when travdiing from the Northern Sfateif 
by way of Pittsburgh^ and it is still the stafJe of all the 
jntrchandize sent to Kentucky from Philadelj^ and Bahi- 



Tncrdlers vilao arrive at Ldmestone by M^er find it dMicult 
ti> Ure horses to continue their journey, as there are scarcely 
' ai^ but what are for sale ; and I believe th^ inhabitants, as well 
as those of Shippensbof^ know how to turn this circumsti»c6 
to tiieir advantage. As I intended to stay some time if. Lex*' 
ioeton, bidA afterwards to pwsue a more agreeable route, }. deter* 
wmmed to travel oo foot, a»id left my portmairteau with the master 
•f ithe inn at which X put up, who imderf ook for a dollar, to 
procure me conveyance to Leangton> for which place I set <^ 
OB tfesaoM day. The distance from Limestone to Lexington 
is sixty*five miles, vrhich I travelled in two days and a half« 
The lirat town on the way is Washington, at a distance of four 
mHes; it is much larger than Limesfone, as it cont»ns about 
two hundred houses aU built of planks imd on botfi sides of the 
toad. Trade is here very ac^e, and e(^isists principally of 
meaty which is exported to New Orleans\ There are ui 
the eavironi some very fine houses, which have well cul- 
tixated lands attached to^ Aem, and which are as well incloseii 
'a» those inr Vii^nia and Penn^lvsmia. I proceecled seven 
nailes the first evening-, and the next day arriv^ at 'Spring' 
field, consisting only of five or m houses, but amoi^st which 
a«e two spaeions Md wefi^miit taverns^ where the iiAabitanfts of 
die : eM^krona assAnUe. I went hence dirough Mays-Lack, 
wifaeiredMce is a saU pit, and at which I stopped to examine die 
process employed in th^se parts for the extraction of sak. The 
wells which afford the saline water are about twenty feet deep» 
and are only from fifty to sixty fathoms distant from the river 
Salt Lack, the water of which is brackish in summer. They use 
brass cauldrons for th^ etaporation^ which contain about twenty* 
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fire gallons^ and which are similar in their form to those used in 
France for making ley: they place ten or twelve of these in « 
row, over 9, trench four feet deep, and of a width proportionate 
to thi9ir diai^ter, so that their ^des rest on the banks of die 
trench, while the space? between the cauldrons are imperfectfy 
stopped by a few .handfuk of clay. Tlie fuel which is cut.m 
Jbillets about three, feet in length, is thrown in at <Mie of the 
extremities of the trench. These sort of furnaces have no claim 
to economy, as they consume a prodigious quantity of woodr 
I made thi^ remark to the people who were employed in die 
jn-ocess:, but thiey answered that they did not know of aity better 
process; and must continue ta follow it till some people from ihe 
eld fountry (meaning the Europeans) arrived to teach them 
better, The dearness of manual labour, in the cutting and con*- 
veyance of wood, and the few saline particles which, the water 
holds in soiutioii, are circumstances dial cause the salt to be 
always at a high price, as it sold at about four doUars the qumtaK 
This, however, uiducesmany persons to search for saline sfu-ings, 
which are generally found in the parts denominated Licks, and 
whidier the bisons, elks, and stags, which w^e in Keatuokr 
before the arrival of the Europeans, used to go m hundreds to 
{i^k the saline particles with which the soU is impregnated^ 
There are in this State as well as m that of Tennessee, a number 
of quacks, who by means of a wand of - hazel mit-4ree 
pretend to be able to discover saline and frei£ springs ; but di^ 
are only consulted by the least enl%htened part of the inhabit 
tants, ^deven these do not demand their assistance, till some 
circumstances have uiduced them to d^ in a spot of groond 
whe^e. they suppose one of these springs lo run« 

The countiy over w hich you pass, ten miles before arriving at 
Mays-Lick, and eight miles beyond it, contains no habitation. ' 
The soil is dry and barreu ; and the road is covered with large flat 
calcareous stones, which are of a bkie colour inside, and the 
edges of which are round. . The only trees observd[>le, are the 
white oak, (Quercus alba) and walnut (Juglans hickery), tibw 
stunted size and bad appearance of which sufficiendy incfica^ 
the sterihty of the soil, which is, doubtless, caused by the sak"^ 
mmes it contains. 

Trom MayS'Liclc, I proceeded to Millesburgh, -wbicb con- 
tain about fifty houses, and whither I wait to visit M. Savaryy 
who was particularly intimate wkh my fether ; he is one of the 
greater landedrproprietors in these countries^ as he possesses up^ 
wards of eighty dKHisand acres, as well m Virginia ad in Kentucky 
and Tennessee. The taxes he pafys> though trivial in themseives> 
are burdensome to him, as he ftEids it difficult at present to sell 
any portion of his poperty, becaufe the.eongration fromtfir 
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Eastern States having taken another direction^ people seldom 
come towards Kentucky, 

Near Mill^burgh runs a small river^ about five or six fathoms 
wide ; on which sawing-mills are established. The water was so 
low, at the time of itiy arrival, that I crossed it, on large calca- 
reous stones, whidi partly form its bed, and which were then 
above the \vater. In winter, on the contrary, it tises to such a 
degree, that it can only be passed by a bridge, raised upwards of 
twenty-five fe^t. The bridges thrown over the small rivers and 
creaks that are frequently met with in the interior ^f the coun- 
try, particularly in the Eastern States, all consist of ^e trunks 
of trees, not bound together, but placed across by the. side of 
each other : these brieves are not supported, ^d \iben travelling 
on horseback^ it is always prudent to descend; and walk oVer. 
Before arriving at Lexington, I passed through Paris, the chief 
place in the county of Bourbon. This sm^U town, which, in- 
1796, contained only eighteen houses, now has upwards of 150, 
nearly the half of which are of brick : it stands in the middle of 
an agreeable and extensive plain, ^d is watered by a small river, 
on which are several corn-mills. Every thing here amiounces ^e 
competency of the inhabitants ; seven or eight of them were 
drinking whiskey at a very good inn, at which we stopped, to 
avoid the excessive heat. After answerii^ a number of questions, 
.reapecdng the object of my journey, one of them engaged rae 
to dine vdth him, for the express purpose of introducing me to 
a countryman, who had lately arrived from Bengal. Ij yielded 
to his solicitations, and met with a Frenchman, who had left 
Calcutta for the purpose of settling in Keiitucky : he had taken- 
«p his residence at Paris, and followed the profession of a 
schoolmaster. 



CHAP. XIV. 



LEXINGTON^ — ITS MANUFACTURES, COMMERCE, &C. " 

XiEXINGTON, the chief place of the county of La 
Fayette, is situated in the middle of a cleared spot, containing 
about three hundred acres^ surrounded with wood, like all the- 
other small towns of the United States, which are not in the vi- 
cinity of the sea. This town is built upon a regular plan ; and 
its streets, which are sufficiently large, mtersect each other at 
right angles. The want of pavements renders them very dirty ia 
winter, or at any time when it rains. The houses, most of which 
are of brick, are dispersed over a space of from, eighty to one 
hundred acres> vrith the exception of those |hat form the main 
^cetj where they are contiguous to each other. This town was. 
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feufeded ill 1760^ mrl b the cAdest, as veil as the largest^ of ibe 
three New Western States ; h contains about three thousand inlia- 
bitants. Traakfort^ the seat of the government of Kentucky, 
XK^hich is' twenty^four miles distant, is not so populoi» ; k cir-> 
cumstance diaC may be attributed to the rapid increase of Lex- 
ington, in consequence of its position in the centre of one of 
the most fertile parts of the country, comprised in a kind af 
semi-cirdle, which is here formed by the Kentucky river. 

There are at Lexington two printing-houses, in each of Whidi 
a newqM^r is pubhshed twice a wedc. Part of the paper it 
made pi the counby, and is about one-tlurd dearer than ha^ Fnmces 
. that used for writing is imported from Ei^land, and comes bf 
Philadelphia and Baltimore. Two fine rope-walks, which art 
always employed, supply rigging for the vessels that are built on 
the Ohio. On the banks of £e small river that runs near Am 
town, are several tan-yards, the produce of which is sufficient 
for the inhabitants. At the door of one of Aese establisfamentif, 
I observed some very strot^ hides, of a yellow colour, whicji 
had been tanned with the bark of the /Quercitron Oak ; by which 
i ascertained dmt this tree grows in Kentucky, though I did not 
meet with it between Limestone and Lexington^ owii^, proba« 
bly, to the sterility of the soil. 

The want of hands in this country' is a fftimului to die industey 
of <die iidiabitants. While I was at Lexington, one of them ob- 
tained a patent for a new machine for makk^ nails, wliich was 
more complete than that employed in die prisons of New York 
and Piiiladelphia ; and another had specified one for pounding 
and cleaning henip, and sawing wood and stone. This machine, 
which is moved by a horse, or a current bf water, he declared 
to be capable of bniising and cleaning ei^t thousand pound of 
hemp per day. 

llie ' manufactories of Lexington are well supported; and 
dieir ovmers are even supposed to be in good circumstances, 
notwithstanding the extreme dearness of manual labour : this 
arises from the preference given by the inhabitants to agricidtiiral 
pursuits, who, prefi^rring the assistance of their children in their 
exertions, refuse to bind them to useful trades. The following 
comparison will more cleariy shew the scarcity of artis^is in the 
Western States. At Charleston, in Carolina, and at Savannah, 
in Georgia, white journeymen carpenters, joiners, masons, smiths, 
taylors, shoe-makers, 8cc. gain two dollars per day, wid can Uve 
for less than six per week. At New York and Philadelphia a 
man earns but one dollar, and his expences cost him four per 
week. At Marietta, Lexington, and Nashville, in Tennessee, 
the same artisans gain from a dollar to one and a half per day : 
while the produce of one dayV labom* is sufficient for a. week'i 
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subsLvtence. Another example will tend to shew the low prtqp ol 
articles of the first necessity hi the Western States. While I 
was dt Lexington^ the sum I paid for my board was r^koned as 
high as any in the town, and I was abumlantly supplied for two 
dollars a week. It is said, that a man may Kve equally cheap in' 
the State of New England, which comprises Connecticut, 
Massaclmsets, and New Hampshire ; but the price of manual 
labour is not so hi£(h in those parts> and is therefore more upoi^ 
ab equality, than tiiat of provisions. 

■ Iiuiependently of the manufactories established at Lexington^ 
there are also in the country several establishments for common 
fardienware; and one or two powder mills, the pr<>duce of 
which, except a small quantity that is exported to Up|>er Caro* 
lina and Lower Louisiana, is consumed in the vicinity. The sul- 
phur is received from Philadelphia ; and the salt-petre is made 
m the country : the soils which afford the lixivia being taken 
irom the grottos or caverns in the declivities of the high hills 
that are found in the most mountainous parts of tliis Sta^e. The 
land here is extremely rich in nitrous particles. Which is evidently 
Dwii^ to the calcareous rock in which all these excav^^ps are 
formed, as well as to the vt^etable substances, which h^ve been 
accidentally propelled within them,— *a circumstance which seems 
to shew, that the assimilation of animal substances is not abso- 
lutely necessary, even in the formation of artificial nitre-beds, in 
order to produce a higher degree of nitrification. Salt-petre of 
the first evaporation is sold for the eighth of a dollar per pound ; 
but in various specimens which I saw, I could not observe any 
. indic^ation of sea-salt. The processes followed in these works ai^ 
as defective as those in the manufacture of salt ; but I here speak 
only of what relates to the extraction of salt-petre, not liaving 
seen the powder-miiis. I shall, conclude with observing, that of 
all the Atlantic States, it is only in Kentucky and Tennessee that 
salt-petre is made. 

The merchants of* Lexington Aearly monopolize the commerce 
of Kentucky. They receive their merchandize from Philadel- 
phia and Baltimore, in thirty-five or forty days ; the total charge 
for conveyance is from seven to eight dollars per quintal. Seven 
tenths of the manufactured articles consumed in Kentucky, as 
well as in tlie rest of the United States, are imported from Eng- 
land ; and principally consist of coarse and fine hardware, cutlery, 
nails, tin-waie, draper)^, mercery, drugs, and china. Muslins, 
nankeens, tea, &c. are imported directly from India, by Anie-. 
rican ships; and they derive from the Antilles, coffee and 
sugar, of different qualities; for it is only the lower class of 
inhabitants who use that produced by the maple. 

The . French merrj^^idize^ that' are receivcid in these coiin- 
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tries, consist merely of taffetas, silk stockings, brandies, and mill-' 
stones, which last are conveyed intp the countr}^, notwithstanding 
their considerable weight and the distance of their passage. 
' From Lexington the various merchandizes pass to the interior 
of the State, and what remauis is sent by land to Tennessee. 
The merchants cap easily make a con«derable profit i,- for on 
the one hand they generally receive a year's credit from the^ 
commercial houses of Philadelphia and Baltimore, and on the 
other, as they are not very numerous, they can fix in their own 
favour the course of exchange for the territorial productions,' 
which they barter for merchandize, more particularly, because, 
from the extreme scarcity of cash, most of their transactions 
are by way of exchange.* The merchants, however, adopt every 
method for gaining all the money in circulation, and there are 
some cases, in which they will not sell certain kinds of merchan- 
dize except for specie, or for such productions as have an hievi- 
table sale ; amongst which may be reckoned hemp and home- 
spun linen. The payments in produce consequently always 
bear a diflFerence of fifteen or twenty per cent, in favour of the 
merchants : all the cash collected by commerce is sent by land 
on horseback to Philadelphia ; and I have seen convoys of from 
fifteen to twenty horses laden with money, though the distance 
from Lexington to Philadelphia by the Pennsylvanian road is 
about 650 miles. The difficulty of conveyance causes the bank- 
notes of the United States to be circulated to some extent, but 
the country people refuse to receive them, lest they should take 
such as are forged. 

During my residence at Lfexington, I frequently saw Dr. S. 
Brown, a physician from Virginia, tvho has obtained considerable 
reputation in these districts, as well as several Frenchmen,^ who' 
are settled here^ and to whom I had letters of introduction. 

CHAP. XIL 



JOURNEY FROM LEXINGTON. — CULTIVATION OF THE 

Vii4E AT KENTUCKY. PASSAGE OFTH6 RIVERS KEN-" 

TUCKY AND DICK. DEPARTURE FOR NASHVlLLi:. — 

MULDER-HILL. — PASSAGE OP GREEN R1\;EU. 

ONthe lOth of August, I left Lexington for ?? asUviUe in the 
estate of TennesS^ ; and a^ the eistablislnnent fortuitiMralising the 
vine in Kehtucky was only a few miles out of my road, 1 was 
induced to proceed thither. "^There is no American > who does 
not take a lively interest in all attempts of this kind, antj several 
indr/iduals'in the Atlantic St^t«te have- spoken* largely 4o me of 
the ^uccess^ wbich has attended their ei^ertioiiis/' Aft FronclP 
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inmes i^rxn one of the principal articles of trade M^ith'Am^rica^ 
I wished to ascertain as much as possible the degree of pros^ 
perity^ to whibb this establishment had attained^ tliouj^ trom^ 
the indifferent manner in which I had heard the country de- 
scribed^ I was previously convinced^ that the first attempts had 
pot been very successful. 

About fourteen miles from Lexington^ I left the road to 
Hickman Ferry^ ai^d turning to the4eft> lost myself amongst the, 
woodsj so that I did not reach the vineyard till evenings when 1 
was well received by M. Dufour^ its manager^ ^ho iuvited me 
to pass the night and the following day with him^ which I 
accepted^ 

Tnere prevails in the United States a d^ee of public sjMrit^ 
which induces individuals to adopt any project that may tend 
to enrich the country by agriculture and commerce. That of 
naturalising the vine at Kentucky was readily embraced^ and 
several individuals formed a society for carryii^ it into execution: 
they agreed to deposit a capital of lOfiOO dollars^ which was 
divided mto 200 shares of 30 dollars each. The stock being 
soon filled^ and Dufour^ the head of a smaU Swiss colony who 
had established themselves at Kentucky^ for seven or eight years^ 
and who had projected the enterprise^ was engaged to find a 
proper soil to procure vine plants^ and to make every neeesssuy 
arrangement for ^ensuring success to the enterprise. The spot 
which he selected and cleared is situated on die river Kentucky^ 
twenty miles from I^xington : the soil is excellent^ and the 
vine is planted on a very steep hillock, having a southern aspect^; 
while its base is f 00 fathoms from the river. 

M. Dufoyr had formed an idea of going to Franpe for the 
purpose of procuring vine^plants, and with this view he went 
to New york; but either the war or some other circumstance 
prevented him from sailing, and he. merely collected in that 
town and Philadelphia a number of roots of every species he 
could find in the gardens of individuals. He thus made a col- 
lection of 25 different kinds, which be conveyed to Kentucky 
and planted : but bis exertions were unsuccessful, as he could 
only raise four or five varieties, amongst which were two, that 
he called Burgundy and Madeira ; while the former of these 
does not flourish, as the grape always decays before it arrives^ 
at *iiMiturity. When I saw them, the bunches were scarce and^ 
meagre, the grain small, and every thii% seeined to shew that 
tlie vintage of this year would not be greater than those which 
preceded it. The stocks of Madeira on the contrary afforded 
some hopes ; for of nearly 200, one third was loaded with very 
fine bunotiesC These vines do not occupy more thafti six acres 
of landj, and they su^ planted u^d fixed with props the sam^ ^ 
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in th^ envirpos of Paris. The vicioity of the woocb^ however, 
gives rise to the depredations of a species of bird^ ivhich from 
^ nature of the countnr it is difficult to avoid. 

Durii^ my stay with M. Dufour^ I asked him in vihat pait 
of Kentucky the nomerous emigrants from our country m 
1793 and 1794, had taken up theur reaidence; he said, th^ 
Ifaouf^ a great number of Swiss had fonned the project of 
coming hi^r, they had at the time of their joume;y chained 
their mi^ds, and that the whole colony consisted merely of his 
family and a few friends^ not exceeding eleven persons abo- 
l^er. 

On the second dir^ after mr arrival I left the vineyard, and^ 
to save ground, M. Dufour offered to epnduct me ttu-ough ^ 
woods to Hickman Ferry^ where a passage is made over the river 
Kentucky.- I accepted his proposition ; and though the distance 
was only four miles, we were travelling four hours, as we weie 
frequoi^y oU^ed to alight to climb or descend veiy steep 
hills. The low grounds near the river are covered with uothii^ 
but fine jdanc-trees ; and it is wortby of remark^ that the inh»< 
bitants are averse from living in their vicinity, because ibey beUere 
that the down with which the bottom of the leaves is covered 
in spring and which falls off in the summer, b a pre-disposing 
cause of consumption, by producing an insensible but continued 
irritiitioQ of the lungs. At this season the water of the Ken- 
tucky is so low at Hickman-Feriy, that the river may be forded. 

1 stopped a few minutes at ^e inuj^ where the boat is kept 
for passing at high water ; and while they were feeding my horse^ 
I went down td the river side to make my remarks. The banks 
consist of an enormous mass of perpencOcular cidcareous stone, 
about 1^0 feet in height, and which from top to bottom bear 
evident marks of the action of the water. A large and long 
street, tfie houses of which stand, in a right line, will afford a 
good idea of the channel of this small river at Hickman-Ferry : 
it swieils prodigiously in spring and autumn, at which seasom 
its water TAses ia a few days from 60 to 70 feet. 

At this inn I met with an inhabitant, who resided si^y miles 
farther: this man, with whom I entered into conversation, mid 
who ' appeared to me to be in easy circumstances, pressed me 
hard to pass a week with his family; and as he supposed, that 
* I was m search^ of laud on which I might form an establishment, 
this being the object of ipost persons who visit Kentucky, he 
offered to point out such .as would suit me, from the desire, as 
he expressed himself, of having for a neighbour an inhabitants 
of the old country. In this State, however, as well as in Ten-* 
nessee, I was often obliged to refuse similar propositions fronn 
iHi^owa individuals, whom X met with in the taverns^ or frooi 
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tvhom I demanded a lodging, and who always invited me to pas^ 
some days amongst (hem. 

About a mile from Kentucky I left the road to Danville, and 
took that which leads to Harrod's-Burgh, ' in order to visit 
General Adair; and after crossing Dick's river, whose bank^ 
are covered with Virginian cedars as well as with tie black 
02kk and hickery walnut-tree, 1 reached his estatie.- The General 
was absent when I arrived, but his lady received me in the most 
obliging manner, and during five or six days 1 remained with fier, 
and was shewn every mark of attention and kindness; - 

A large and convenient mansion, a great number of black' 
domestics and several carriages announced the opulence of flie 
General, who, as is well k-nown, is not always in America: his 
house is situated near Harrod's-Burgh, in Mercet coimty, and 
is surrounded by vast fields of maize and magnificent- orchard* 
of peach-trees. The soil is uncommonly fertile, as is evident' 
from the thickness of die stalks,* their extraoitlinary h^ht and the 
abundance of their produce -which annually amounts to thirty- 
five Or forty quintals of ginin per acre. The great mass of the 
neighbouring forests is composed of the samp species of trees^ 
Aat grow in the most fertile districts, such as the dleitkhia^ 
three species of Aeanthosy Guilandina divieay Ulnius tiscosa] 
Morus rubra y Corylus, and Annona triloba; while the surface 
of the soil in a circumference of several miles is perfectly flat^ 
a circumstance very unusual in this country. 

As I was obliged to continue my journey without dday, I did 
not accept the invitation of Mrs. Adair, who pressed me to stay 
till her husband returned, and I accordingly set off on the 20th 
of August for Nashville. The first day I travelled twenty-four 
miles and slept at the house of one Hayes, who keeps a good 
inn fifty miles from Lejtington. TTie second day I made twenty- 
five mUes and stppt at Skegg's inn, ten miles beibre youreach 
Mulder-Hill, a high and steep elevation in the forin of an am^ 
jJhStheatre. I ascended it on foot ; and from its sunmiit the 
country that I had passed, appeared like an immense valley 
covered M'ith forests, and the limits of >n;hich were on the right 
amd left farther than the eye could rcadi ; while the tops of the , 
trees, which seemed to touch ctdh other, resembled a field of 
sombre verdure, in which no habitation was perceptible. ITie 
profound tranquillity which prevails in tliese woods, the absence 
of bvery dangerouff animal, and the security which the inAiabitant^ 
ehjoy, are circumstances that are seldom to be met with in other 
ciki^lries. 

*The inn kept by Skcggsy at \<liich I stopped after quitting 
MuWer-Hill, Mas the worst bouse I had met' with between 
limestone and Nashvi&c; itcontaititd no kind of provision^ and* 
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I was oJUiged to sleep on the floor in my great coat^ witk>ut 
being able to obtain any thing for supper. As there wjas no 
stable at this ino, 1 was obliged to put my hor;se in an orchard 
of peaehea, which served him for food ; the enclosures of diis 
orchard were demolished, and for fear he should escape in the 
night, I fixed a bell on his neck> an article with which travellers, 
who pass through the woods,, are obliged to provide themselves 
for a similar purpose. The peach-trees were in a state of 
ma^rity, aqd I perceived that my horse had been eating all night, 
and had consumed a great quantity of fruit (torn threes or four 
trees, the branches of which were ,bent by their weight to the 
groimdtf 

Eight miles from Skeggs's, I forded Green River, which 
^nIpties itself into the Ohio, after some long sinuosities, and runs 
across a narrow valley. At the part where I passed, there were 
scarcely three feet water in a breadth of from fifteen to twenty 
fathoms; but in the sprmg, the only period at which it is navi« 
gable, the water rises to eighteen feet. On quitting the river, 
, I again met with the road which winds for ^o miles through, 
that part of the valley that liesi on the right bank. The soil of 
these low grounds is a muddy earth extremely fertile, in which 
grow, exclusively from all other species of trees, severall>eeche9 
of a great height and a proportionate diameter, and which are 
deprived of their branches to the height of twenty-five feet from 
the ground. The soil occupied by tliese trees, is cousidere4 
by t^ inhabitants as the most difiicult to clear. 

CHAP. XVI. 



PASSAGE OF THE BARRENS. — APPEARANCE OF THE 
HOUSES ON THE ROADS WHICH CBOSS THEM, WITH 
«OME ACCOUNTS OF THE PLANTS IN THEIR VICINITY. 
— ARRIVAL AT NASHVILLE. 

jfxBOUT ten miles from Green River runs Little Barren, 
a Ismail river from thirty to forty feet wide. The soil in its 
environs is dry and sterile, and only produces a few Virginian 
cedars, some double-leaved pines and black oaks. On leaving 
this place, the Barrens or meadows of Kentucky begin : on the 
first day I travelled thirteen miles across the meadows, and stopt 
at the house of one Williamson, near Bears-Wallow. 

The next day, before I began my journey, I wished to give 
my horse some water, and my host informed me, that I shoidd 
find a spring with which his ifamily was supplied at about a quar- 
ter of a mile from the house. I, however, lost my way, and 
after a rapid ride of two hours, I discovered a hou^e in a narrow 
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sffd deep valley, vkere I learnt^ that I had wandei!e4 d gneal 
distance frotn the road, and that \ roust necesBarily retitrn to the 
pface from whence I set out. The mistress of the bouse in- 
formed me, that she had reoded in these Barrmis fer4iree f^M, 
and diat for eighteen months she had not seen a singk pierson t 
tbat> tired with living in s6 insulated a manner, h^ husband had 
set off two mondis aigo to seek for other lands neoir Ae moutll 
of the Ohio* Such was the pretext for the removal of diis 
£mi^> which would be the tiiird they Jiad made suice iikef 
quitted the Back Settlements of Virginia. A girl fmu'teen ytkrs 
oM and two children much yocmger, were Ac only socie^ of 
this woman ; and her house was abundantly supplied with maiz^ 
and tjie procluce of the dairy. 

This part of the Barrens was exactly similar to that I had 
imsaed on the preceding day, and I found in a hole in the siiape 
of a funnel, a spring, frcmi which I was an hour drawing Imlf a- 
pail*full of water for my horse. The time dius employed, to-, 
f ether with what I had lost, by going out of my way, as well aa 
the great heat of the weather, obliged me to shorten my journey, 
and I passed the m^t at Dripping*Spring, abont nine m3es 
from Beare-Wdlow. TTie next day, the 96th,^ travdledtwenty- 
^ eight miles, and stopped at the house of Jacob Kesley, of the 
sect of the Dutricers^ whom I rec<^piised by his long benrd. 
Ten miles from Dripping-Spring, f forded Big-Barrens River, 
the banks of which are covered with wood for nearly three miles, 
while the bed appeared to be one third larger than Greeft-Rirer. 
As 1 was about to cross in the ferry boat, a Mrge laden w'xAt 
salt arrived from St. Genevieve, a French village on tlie right 
bank of the Mississippi, a hundred miles above the mouth of 
the Ohio. 

The house of my host was as badly furnished as tho^ at which 
I had lately stopt, and I was ob%ed to sleep on the floor. Most 
of the inhabitants of this part of Kentucky have very lately 
fettled liere, and are only well supplied with maize and forage. 

On the S7th of August early in the morning, I again pursued 
my journey, and at a distaiice of thirteen miles crossed the line 
that separates the State of Teiinessee from that of Kentucky. 
ITiere also the Barrens terminate, and to my great satisfection I , 
re-entered the woods; for nothing is more tedious than the dull 
uniformity of those immense meado\A s, where you meet with 
no living animal except abundance of partridges, the Perdit 
Marilanda, 

The first house I found in Tennessee wais that of a man calfcd 
Cheeks, of whom I formed no great opiliion from his comer- 
^tion with seven or eight neighbours with whom he was drinking 
bumpers of whiskey. Fearing that I should be vvituoss to some 
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4«mg!iimi7 tnttMactions, which^ anioi^ the kdiabitants of tbese 
•couolnes^ are oftai die result of intoxication^ I quitted ins vm, 
^and took up my locking three miles farther^ with an honest laiKJt- 
.lord^ whose hotise was well sup{riied^ and in which the son of the 
JatC Duke of Oiieans had resufed some years before. The fol- 
4owii^ day^ after journeying twenty-seven miles^ I arrived at 
Nadnrdle. 

The Barrens^ or meadows of Kentucky^ compiise an extent of 
Jizty or seventy miles in lengdi^ by fifty to ^xty in width ; and 
'firom thesigi^^ton of tfais.word^ I expected to cross a barren 
space^ producing only some occasional plants. I was confirmed 
•in my opinioii by wliat the inhabitants said of these meadows^ 
.before I reachcxl them; as they told me^ I should probably 
.perish with heat and durst^ and that I should not find fit single 
«hady spot throughout the whole distance ; for most of the 
Americans, who^tive atnongst the woods, cannot conceive that 
there are districts entirely open, and still less, that ,any persons 
ic^n reside on.them. Instead, however, of finding such a couoi 
try as had been described to me, I was agreeably surprised to 
meet vnth a beautifiil meadow, ^e abundant grass of wnich was 
from two Id three feet h^, and afforded excellent food for 
cattle : amtingsi it I saw a great variety of plants, but particu^ 
huiy^ the Oetdrdia jiava, or gall of the earth, the Gnaphalium 
Ooiaanf or white plantain, and the Rudb^kia purparea. I ob* 
served, diat . the roota of thb last-mentioned plant {Assessed 
'to a.; certain degree the acrid taste of the leaves of the Spi^ 
hmtbus oietacea. When I crossed these meadows, the time 
of Uowing was over with three-fourths of the plants ; but the 
period.of maturity of most of the seeds and grasses had not yet 
arrived v I, -however, collected and sent to France upwards of 
ninety, speoies* , 

In. some parts of these meadows I observed several species of 
wild dimbnig vines, but particularly that called by the inhabi«» 
tants summer-rgrapes. The bunches were tolerably large ; and 
die grapes of as good a xpiality as those diat grow in the envirgns 
of Paris, with the exception, t\j^ they are not quit^ so compact. 

It appears to, me, that the attempts made at Kentucky for cul- 
tivating the vine would have be^ more successful on the Barrens, 
die soil of which seems more fit for this kind of cultivation than 
tbat of the banks of the Kentucky, which, thqugb richer, is ren- 
dered too moist by the nature of the country, and the vicinity of 
the forests. 

The Barrens are circumscribed by a skirting of wood, from 
two to three miles in breadth ; the treesx)f which it is composed 
are clear-plantedy that is thinly, and at a farther distance irom each 
other, the nearer they are to the meadow. On the side of T^oAea.- 

MICHA\JX.] & 
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9t^ this dtirtogtt gacdurfiFdy feroifld fcypoiit \Mm (l8»f<fqpiflfa>> 
^(i]^;)y the wood of wliichbdogv^M4inipteiin«eptyiiiR&' 
^nd>let0 4ny odier kkidforraakk^«iicl^^ {^k^pisiiemi 
iiere and there in the maodow somt blade «ai[ft<iiiiereflet migrm^ 
and wakuit-tnees / Jt4pAzfw A«;icP3r># fd>fl*t fei«rfi<e^ol* ttseti^Mft 
lii|^,fi4ikhcoinpo»edBQnenBatt bforennfwoad^init^ichiVBve 
always so distant firom e&ch other^ as not m any degree to omhow 
aciiibe the vteWp llie ioi^ne of theae tnaadowa n in ^aneral 
very evm ; towards Dryipdng^^^irii^ only^ I ch^ttmA a Uj^ abd 
long hillock^ containii^ ^if»i treea^ aUd jiitomperiBcd mtfa onow 
Inotts pieces of rock. 

It appeaia Aat the Batrem cORtaMi a #«at (tuasblr <of ^ «8i]di» 
terraneous caverns^ 'aome df «vhich arc veryiodar. 'the satrfitoot 
Aifaort time belbre I aftrtved^ an cfcaiirinp tbad ^thkan y laae «a| 
^he lisad, near Bears Wallow^ baaeaAtheisetof atra«e|fer,twho 
^1y escaped by the snerest chance. One viay enify cnaceita 
the da^er of such accidentB^ i|i a country wherte die iioiisea atft 
•o ^tant Irom each othar^ and tivbare perhaps mttravielkr in ^not 
siden oncp in a fortni^t. ^ . . .x . 

There may abo be aesn> killisaeiBaHbms^ a^mrtuMr <rf ivida 
kcies^ in the shape of a lonnel^ tufrfdieteteddifOf ^faidi ^«na* 
m prc^rtbn to their deptb, firom^ft^ntaflitrtyiBeti Inaoma 
of tliese holes^ above iwe or«it €oet .frotti the hti^km, tvns a 
small thread of -water^ "which loses itself hia cnavfee «t ihetaae, 
ttliese kind of springa are never dry^ a enmanatBtn^ which 'in* 
daces emigrant to reside \vtlerl9vnrAeyi|**e'fanaid; ibr, except 
tbe river !Kg-Bari«n^ I dd na^ohseiiveiBidiesefhDnailiesattlkal 
livulet or creelc. I Inive baard^ tUit aaiire iatkeaspls imsm ht^ 
iniide 4o dig weUs^ b«t I cannot pretend io aay, 'vrint ahoceM 
attended tb^. From the abOiv observislions, hoioBVer, it iniU b^ 
evident^ ]that( the want of wat^^ and of wood^ fbr lenotoiafesy 
will for a^long time prof^e an obitadei^ the ascnBan <ef ^e 
establishment in "diis psrtof Ktentacfc^, Th&ktter al 4bese m^ 
eosvaoiences mig^t> faowe^^ry betavmdedi hy f^faipgii^ .the pne^ 
^ent mannw of enclosing hesda, fortMof Imtedges^ in-whioli 
^he QieMtuhia tfiaamtJwsy one of the most ODaamon trees ii| 
jthecQAWtty^ might b^ employed inthsacceas. The Bwrens lire 
at pres^ but tbixdy peopled in proportion to dwtrestnnt; fat^ 
M the f Oad where the bonses are nearest aogethsr^ there weie 
but eighteen i^ &e space of seventy aaies. 

Sonne inhabitants divide the lands of the Barieas iato tlnna 
classes^ according to their quality^ and^ in their opiiaon^ tifB 
middling class is th^ .largest. In that which 1 croissi^^ the soil 
was yellowici)> and father gravdly, loid appeared w^j fit few Ae 
cultivation of ^bea^ ; maize^ however^ is almost the cady kind«f 
p9im timt is raised^ Most ^ the emignmts^ -who cooie to setdj^ 
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id N fmtigf of tke/ memiom& ia tfant^piarter^ for tbe {Pasturage o^ 
«|»b^ fDd'of wbiok.tli» iBifaabitaiitf wbo. reside ki the most Hv" 
tie oiF the. waodaiL omtfrn^^ ase ia a great d^iiee depnred^ by 
leaiOB 0t the patieit)! of gEaases* 

Eveajytaty k March or ^jHil^ dbe inhabitants ^ fire to the 
gruM^ ^i^iicb 1^ dm period i^ dry f because iis extreme lengthy 
vm^dfor a foitnight jot, thcee. weeks prevent die catde fro&n ob^ 
tdbing die aew eiop tAiatb€gias.to idioot. This costom is^how^ 
ttver^ gcnendl^ cotdemani^ a&d'vrith reasoo; for^ the firing beiag 
aoMide ttHT earifv the i|ew gtass. is deprsved of its protectioii 
against. the sjuring-frosts^ by which its -v^^atioh is retarded; 
SmaciBtam of bwiii^ the naeadtiwa was fonneriy practised 1^ 
the ■Bltves> wIkx came to bant im these distsiets^ and is: slift 
adopledbjrthemr kthe o&ar ports <rf Nordi Ameriea* Their 
object &r setting fire to tfae gaiwis, was to attract tlie stags, bison^ 
l&c. to d». burnt partsy by which diey could perceive theua i^« 
distant. It i^oaly bf actual obseniatie% tfas^ die smaUist idee 
eas^ be fora^d of Aom dieadftd conflagnniotta. The flaifnes> 
which generally fill a hne.eswttial mice m extei^t^ are^ soiitetioies 
pn^MQed by &e wind Wth^suck rq>idity> dut mtm on Aersebadi 
hare net «idipt%imidyibee& overtakea and destroiyred by tbesr vio^ 
knceuThsLAjMeiican bHtttei-s^ and the Sar ages^ preserve tbemaelvee 
from tlii» Anger by e method a&sinipl& as it is ingenious^ Thej 
quiddy set fimto^the p«t of diemeadow ia wl^ they standy 
mi afterwards setive to tiie burnt spof^ where the flames which 
threliteoed th^m: have ceaKed'for wanH of aliment. 

chap! XVIL 



esNatAtaBsmtv-ATie^i^s otr ii^^VTveKV4-*^nAtu%E of %t$ 

BOlh^^Vinsrr EStitB^lSHMI&NTB llr TKAT STATB^-^SMAIrl 
SBCURIVT BOB THK FBOVBmTV a^ a£TTIiERS.*^FO]^UJLA^ 

ir»afr. 

1 HE State of Kentudcy is sitoated between 56^ 30' and 3^ 
SG^ lat. and betwuen iHS^ and £9^ of k>ug. Its boundanea are, to 
tfae.N. W. the Ohio for aaexSentof about seven hundred and 
sixty Buka; to die £» VBi^asa^ and Iq the S. the State of Tent- 
ttBssee« It ia separated firomi Vii^mia by Sandy River, said di^ 
LdHireUiiUs^ one of the priccipal chains of the Allegany Momir 
tains. The extf^rae lengdi of this State i^ about four hundred 
saUas ; and its greatest width nearly two hundred. This vast ei^ 
tfot append to rest upon a base of calcareous stone^ coveved by 
a stratum of vegetable mauid, which varies in }fa comp^itioiv 
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and 18 from several inches to ten and even fifteen fee( tlndt. The 
Umits of the immense stone*bank have not yet been adcwKildiy as- 
certained ; but its thickne88.must.be very consadorablei from ifaer 
appearance it exhibits at die iivers> the banks of wfaich^ parttcu-^ 
krly diose of Kentucky and . DnckTRivers, rise in/sooie part» 
perpendicularly to the height of three hundred feet^ in wMcb 
apkce nothing but this stone is plerceptible. The soil ot the Kan- 
tucky, though irregular^* is no^ hilly, except in' sovne few part» 
near the Ohio, and on the side of Viiginia. > Ca}careoiia stone, and 
^undant mines of unexplored coal, are the only mineral sub* 
st^ces observable. Iron mines are scarce, and,* as for as I can 
recollect, one only is worked, which is by no means sufficient ftnr 
the wants of the country; v i ; , . 

, Kentucky and Green-Rivers, the two IfWf^ m this State, 
eim)ty themselves into the CHiio, after a coarse' of th|«e hmidred 
miles ; their water is so low in summer, that^thfy may be forded 
a hubdred and fifty miles from their moudi ; .but in winter and 
if>ring they are subject to such a great and sudden increase,' that 
the water of the. Kentucky, for instance, rises forty feet in twaHy- 
four hoars. This variation' is still more striking in tbeseceiidary 
rivers, \vhich empty th^nselves into it ; for these, thou^ often 
from ten "to fifteen fathoms wide, contain so little wafer iffsummer, 
that almost all of them can be passed in that season without 
wetting one's feet ,* and the thread of water that vmids over the' 
bed of calcareous rock, is then reduced to the depth of oidy a few 
inches. Hence the Kentucky may be considered as a vast basin, 
yvhicb, jndepi^ently of ^e natural flowing of its waster through 
the channel of .the rivets, lets a great quantity escape thr6ii|^ in- 
ternal apertures. The Atlantic part of the United States affords 
in this respect a perfect contrast to the Kentucky ; for, after pass- 
ing the Allegany Mountains, you can find no trace of calcareous 
^ atone; while tiie great and snmll rivers, however distant may be dieir 
sources, sustain no other alteration in the bulk of, their water than 
what results from the proportion of rain that may iaU m a season; 
^nd the springs, which are very numerous, afford water in abund- 
ance. This remark is particularly applicable to those Southeni 
States, with which I ^m' well acquainted. ' , 

From the succinct idea which I have given of Kentucky, it -is 
. easy to conceive, that the inhabitants are exposed in summer to 
the very serious inconvenience of a want of water ; though we 
must except those estabUshments that are in the vicinity of the 
.great rivers, or their principal streams. Hence it results, diat 
many portions of hmH, even of the most fertile kind, are not cul- 
tivated ; and their owners cannot get rid of them without great 
difficulty, because the emigrants wUl not make purchases vntfaout 
jbavittg an accurate knowledge of all locaf advantages. 
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. Of lSai tbree [States, to thfe west of the AUeganys, Kentucky 
vms the irst tfai^ .was peo{^d. This country was 'discovered in 
1770^ by scune Vu|;inian hunters; and the favourable accounts . 
which ^ey gave of it^ induced others to#go there^ though no 
estabtiduiient was formed m it before 1780. At that perio4> 
this vi»t couBlry was not ocQupied*by any Indian nation ; they 
came to himt in it^ but all. with one consent carried on a war of 
i^EteriBination against :those who atti^mpted to settle ; from ^hich 
cnrcHmatance^ it acquired the name of Kentufiky^ which^ in the 
native laqguage^ signifies ^^ the Land of BJ^od^ When the 
iWhites appeared^ the Natives exhibited a still greater oppositi(m^ t6 
Aear setding ; ^ey for a long time carri^ death and desolation 
{through those districts ; and^ according. to their custom^ put their 
prisoners to.deadi wkh the most cruel torments. In this state 
things conliiHied till 1765^ at, which time the population of the , 
Americans havh^ become so strongs that they could penetrate to 
Ae caitre of die establishments ; the natives were reduced to way- 
Jay th^ enemies <m the road, besides which, they were at that 
.lime abandoned by the Eng&h at Canada, who had animated and 
^uj^pofted them (hiring the war. 

In ^783, the Americans began to open caniage-'roads in the 
intmor of the country ; for till this period they had only paths 
for loot-passei^ers aiMl those on horseback. , As late as 1783, the 
.Virgink' voad was the ofily one taken' by epaigrants, who went 
•from, the Eastern States to Kentucky: they first proceeded to 
Brockh(»ise, situated in Holstein^ to the west of the mountains ; 
wd as the Government of the United States did not afibrd them 
any eseoft^ they waited at this place till they had coUected^ in 
«ufficifnt numbers to pass in safety the Wilderness, an unipha* 
bited ^pace of one hundred and tliirty miles in lei^ti), whii:h i^ 
was necessary ta travel through before they could arrive at Crab- 
Orchard^ the first post occupied by the Whites, The enithusiasnr' 
for emigrating to Kentucky was then carried to such an extent in 
.tiie United. States, that in some years twenty thousand .eoMgr^ts 
proceeded thither, andmai^ of whom were so eager to go, ^% 
jd tfa^ coifld not meet with a ready sale for die lands they pt^- 
viottsly possessed, they abandoned diem. This inflipc of new co~ 
lonists soon increased. the price of land in Kentucky ; insomuch, 
diat from four or five pence per acre, they su.ddenly rose to eight 
QT nine flings. Knavery did not -fail to profit from this specula* 
tion ; and a number of illicit means wer^ employed for sellitig the 
lands to advanti^e. False |dans were even made, in vi^hich they 
.traced rivers, favourable for the establishment of mills and odi^r 
^rposeSy and thus many ideal lots, from five hundred to a hmr 
^Arad thouMvad acres, were sold in all parts of Europe, as well m 
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fe the great to^Km of the IMted Stated. In 179fl> Kenta^ky^ 
iSrom the amoantof it» population^ was adaMtee^-nit^ dleOtaieir. 
' In 1782> the DHmber of inhabilMM in Keitfiiokj) ilMhvit cdkoeed 
Aree diousan^^ but ift 1790|| it amounted to one huednsdrUiov- 
aand ; and in th« geneial census of 180^^ it i» omlpulad att#» 
imndred and twei^'ttoimnd. At the lime of mf joiivae^r t^ 
Lexii^ton^ in August^ m)^^ tfiey calculated ita pofukitioa^ t^ 
amount to two nimdfed and fifty thousand ; inctudii^ aribouC twi» 
thousand negre*8bves» Henee m tfiis Stateji i»here perha pa ttwe 
cannot be found wn imfividuak twenty^iive years of afe> who weve 
liom there^ tlie number' of inkabitaBts is abeady a9 great as* in 
aeren of the old States, while ther# are od|y two; wh|0«e popidta*- 
tioB is tw ke as numerous. This rapid increase mi^ ha^ beea 
much greater, but for one particular circumstance^ which ppct^ 
Tents emigration to those districts : 1 aHude to tile UStvitty of 
establishiii^ dauns U> landed property : fop of all the States of 
-the Union, i% is in diis that such claims are most the subject of con^ 
tro^rersy. I never stopped at the house of a single inhobitaiifv 
*rho did not appear convinced of the vali<tity of bis own title, 
while he doubted that of his neighbour. Amongst die numerouia 
causes which have produced this increchble confusion m property^ • 
the principsil may be considered the ignorance of the landnsurvey^ 
ors, or raAer the difficulty they at first experienced aatiie parsuit 
ci their operational The continual state of wm^ in- wUck tfaJ9 
country was then' involved, often obliged ^m to suspend tlieif 
labours, to avoid being shot by the Natives, who espteii li^m m 
Ae woods. The danger tliey incurred was extreme ; for it is weH 
Icnown, that » savage often^goes iity leagues to kill a'shigkaenenrf t 
diat he remains fop several days togetlKr in n liotlow tvee to sup*- 
prize him ; and when be has succeeded^ he takes off hia setrip^ 
and rekntia with the same ri^dity. Fforo this state «^ ^miga k 
results, that not only the same lot has been measnvod sev^sA. 
tinles over by different swr\'eyors, but that it has oft€» been di- 
vided by (Afferent lines, describijig such' and such pottions of a 
lot to depend upon others ac^acent ; which in- their tunv hafw&beeil 
subjected to the same misapplication widi regandi t^ others A 
dieir vicinity. In shorty there are lots of a thousaiid acres, in 
which every hundred is the subject of contest. The mili4afy 
rights are, however, considered as more secure ; but one^ re*^ 
markabte circumstance is, that many of the inhabitants find a 
guarantee for their property in this confusion; for the law being' par* 
ticularly Ik vourable to agriculture^ has deaeed, that tAtcdleartng 
iuwl amelioration of the land feheJI be'reimbtiN^sed b^ «he persOil 
who may succeed in ejecting the first occupier ; m^ astrfepstftf- 
aaatioQ, oa account of the . extreme scarcity o# kamli^- ia always 
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Mi(tiocliiMiL^afBf>rovie th^ir posfmpi^^^^ lest Ihey s^^mU. aistok 
a jr<M l n ii kiffiWD i^BOi^ .«ii4 tie ia tii^x tunM -eKpeiidd'hgr f4lier% 
who «a«^ altuck , tb^ ift a liiQiiieaC ivbcHPi dt^ leMt expect it^ 
IJIm mem^em^-, liritb jr«0|^ect t^ laoded ^opdr^^ is/«B inest 
iKiuilftlile s<Mwr0Q/€f loi^ aod es^psive law-ftuin^ ^ iwUchAt 
ai^omw giio«oi¥ikleratdeiidvaati^^ . 

€HAP. XVHt ' . ^ 

^N ?r3i«M»^1^tAKIdaaAii8 SftOUi^IAR SCO «i^8>«^C&¥i. . . > 

N iK«i9^i|Q)^, as }|rell ^ b P^na^lvam, Yir^kb and di9 
CaiplkiliB;, tfae.4^d0^iK <Uvi46d;ktO tbn^ chm^ solitiv&to th^ 
$Brtili^:.iB Kentucky thcQriti^mthesepo^dclftfajiicklMids ap( 
ace to 4|eiiftttt<^ the jBHoimtfUBs, ^c^ k tbefiraft ; abdin 1^ &trd^ 
fticli aa in Georgia and Sm»^ voFolina mmld/b^ loiind in (lie i^^ 
<^Hlii , I do nolti- ihoiveirerj fMretend to mfj ^at in the lEad^^nl 
States there aij^tiotlaodfiUs Isrtil^ as ibose ia the We^ I^ut ifaq^ 
jff^ iBOai^ fiftdfafc; seldom ma: \ie^ aWoK &e rivets, and k ^ 
vMies. In boA lh^«se States tb^ i(erti%,of the Jand is ajpp^ 
fiiated bjf ^ difi^eot kbd^ 44 ^^^ it }IFod«¥^ ,; ^o that, iwheita 
abt i« Q^ectd lor sale, it is.uaual.to s^^ify 4he tre^j wfakJk 
grow on different fart^ ; ibpi^ this cide bs^ an eif^^cepticfn ^itk 
vespectJ^ the JBairens, wbtcb tett ifetylf^rtrii^^ fis^ contain hkdt 
fMkssuqwl Jufflans frnkery^mhUeMi the forests, ^^Ire^ indioatft 
dienMstst^oaleaoil* , ;! 

In all Ibe ferttte parts, oOi^ered with fqr^ts, the soil is entirely 
d^vjod of rgitusses, a few plants ^o^v oi% bete and there ; aodt 
the trees are always so distant, that a stag may b^ j>erceived at $i 
idist^iee of a hundred, or hundred and.^y tfalfaoms. 

Altboasb the QiBsengisnotaplantpeduliai: to Eentucjcy, iti# 
^ecidbty jabtnodaiKt, and as well as. the Panax dnquefolia, is, 
found ia aU |»^t8 oif ApEierici^ froai Xower Cans^ to Georgia$| 
it may ab^ ^ net with ia the environs of New loek and Phifai^ 
ddipfaoa, bat it IS so scasce^ that tkd inbabiu^ts do not take iSie< 
trouble to seek for it. It grows on ^e dectivkies of mountains^ 
in feesk and oonstaiitly slmded spots, wiiere the aoil is richest* 
A nan caa scarcely draw in one day more thwi ^gbt .or niite^ 
powds of fresh focis, whuix are always less than an inch in dia*. 
meter, even after fifteen. years growth, if the munber of im-/ 
preasions may be relied on that may be observed o^ the upper 
part of the neck of the root^^ and which are produced by the; 
atalks that annnally succeed. I1ie form of the root is generaUjr, 
!^iplic ; and when it is foijEonoated^ whidi is not ofteo^ (me pf tb^. 
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ilmsibns ii nsudi thicker'and lon^ei* tliaii ihe odieir. Tbe ^eeAiv 
ivhich are of a stnking red cokmr> and attached tcigedier^ cone 
4d maturity between t^ 1^ S^ember and the 1st Oc^ber. 
' Hie Ginseng wasfrst discovei^'in Cuiada^ l^ a Krench mis- 
siooarj^ who^ when he was conviicM thrt this plant was the same as 
that winch ^ows in Tartary^ ttid the root^of which is faeM in 
snch h^ esteem by the Chmese^ made it ^m- object of com* 
roerce with China. For some time after the discovery^ this root 
was sold for its weight in gold ; but a commerce so ackantageous, 
could not be of loi^ duration. T h e Gin sei^ exported fix)m Ame- 
lica wfis so badly prepared^ that it fell Po a C(mmi<M prtfee; an dat 
one time abnost ceased. In Chinese 'Tanary^tfae ctihSvation of 
Ginseng belongs exclusively to the Emperor : its harvest -b^msin 
atitumn anfd continue ihe whole wiittef ^ in whidi'season die root at- 
tains tibe highest perfection ; and, by a vei^ simple process, they give 
Jt a semt-tratisparency. In the iFnked S^tes> on die contrary, they 
begin to collect it in spring, and $top at the conimencement ik 
winter. Its iroot; which is then soft and watery, grows wrinkted 
i^y demccfttibn, tnit- aAerv^ardi bec<Anes extremely bi^d> anil at 
l^gth loses a third of i^ bulk, and nearly hitf its v^^t^ 
Widnn the last fotir pi- five y^rs, the trade of diis root witt'<iSna 
aeems to have acquired additiofial activity, and the quantity ex- 
{ported tbithef mliy ptobatjiy exceed ^thirty th^ns^oid pounds^ Some 
piersoiis have even began to* imitatenhe Chinese method of reiider- 
s^ it transparent ; and the Ginsei^, thus f^epared, is bought' 
by the merdiadte ^of Philadelphia from the manv^cturers at 
Kentucky, a< six or- seven ^Ihus per lb. and i^ re-sold by themt 
at Canton^ at from fifty to a hundred dollars, acooAiing to the 
q^lityof die roots. At alf events, th^ profit of this trade must 
Be'Vety considerable, sinbe there are peopte in Kentucky, who 
lilemselves export it to China. 

In Kentucky, and the AVestem Countries, there may be scew 
tfiei saitie animals, whic^h exist to the east of the mountains, and 
even in Canada ; but shortly after the e^tabli^ment of the Euro-^ 
p^ns, some species disaj^ared entirely, particiidafly the EUcs 
and EUsons : die latter, however, were more common tli^e dian 
in any other part of North America, in ctmsequen^ <rf the un^ 
loluibited state of the country ; the quantity of canes and wild 
peas, Wl)kh supplied Ihem abunda^ly with food, and the licks of 
salt-grounds already mentioned. ^Hieir number was then so con-» 
sidferable, that they might be seen in companies from 150 to 200, 
while they were so daring, or so little accustomed to timidity, that 
they did not fear the approach of the hunters, who often killed diem j^ 
for the mere sake of their tongues, which are considered as a great 
delic&cy. When four yeai^ old, these animals weigh from twelve 
ta fourteen hundred weight ; and their fiesh is said to be preferabie- 
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to that of the ox : at present they are scarcely to be -seep from 
the Ohio to the river of the Illinois^ as they have nearly all 
passed the right bank of the Mississippi. 

The only ^ecies of animals which are still commop in the 
coiintry^ are the deer^ bear^.vvolf> red and grey foy^ wild cat^ 
racoon> opossuib^ and three or four kinds of squirrels. 

The animal that the Americans call the wild cat, is the Felis 
Ljfnx, or the Lynx of Canada ; it is only a variety^ and somet, 
authors Jwve erroneously asserted^ that the real wild cat, which* 
is considered as the stock of the domestic animal of tibiat name^ 
existed ii the United States, or more to the northward. 

The Racoon, or XJnm lotor, is about the size of a fox,i 
though not quite so high, and rather tliicker. If taken youqgy 
it is easily tamed, and stays in the hpuses, where it catches mice 
in the night. The name of htor, which means waslier, is very- 
appropriate for ttiis animal, as it prefers hollow trees that grow. 
Qn the banks of creeks, or rivulets diat run through the swamps^ 
and in these places it is generally found. Thb animal is very com-!, 
laon in the Southern and Western States, as well as in the more 
' distant parts of Pennsylvania and Virginia ; it commits' great den 
yasleUdoQ in the fields of rndze, by climbii^ on the stalks, lay* 
in^ ^em l^y its weighty and nibblii^ the ears ; the inhabitants 
^untit with dogs duri^ the night, as it rarely makes ifs abear- 
ance in the day-time. Its skin is esteemed throughout the United^ 
States for making hatisi, and sells at the rate of about twenty- 
four French sous or lOd. a piece. 

Thek squirrels are likewise a great pest to die owners of co^-^ 
fields. The Sdurus Corolinianus is of a grey /colour, and rathei^ 
larger than that of Eurb^ ; vi^hile their numbers are so consi- 
derable, that the inhabitants are obUged, three or four times a 
day, to send their children round the corn-fields to scare them, 
^t the slightest noise they issue out by dozens, and take refuge 
in the trees, whence they descend, the instant the enemy has 
passed. Like the bears of North America, they emigra^ on 
the approach of winter, at which time they appear in Kentucky 
insudi ^eat numbers, that the inhabitants m-e obliged -to unit^ 
in order to expel them. ^ This kind of hunting is sometimes coa-^ 
flidered as an excursion of pleasure y persons generally go two ton 
gether, and in one, morning often kill from thirty to forty. A 
single individual, on the contrary, can with difficulty kill any ; 
for the squirrel, fixing himself on the trunk of the tree, turns 
successively in opposition to the hunter, so that the latter cannol 
hit him. 1 once attended a large party of this kind ; wnere, foi; 
the dinner, which generally takes place in a part of the wood pre<^ 
yiously agreed on, they bad roasted upvyafds of ^lix^ of the9« 

mCHAUX.] * h 
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AMUi. T*eir*flfesh is ^Hitfe, and Veiy gocid ; ^ Aits iirtftfiap 
m <ftdh£rfii|g'}t^ ii preferable to aiiy omer. 

Wild turkies^ which be^ to be vefy scarce in thfe Sdiitts^ 
9Mt^^ iirte iitfll vetf ntmierous in those Df the We^. hi thr 
ipMts Ihat are lelist idiabited they are so fearless, Aat ttey ihnj 
be shot by tile pistol ; ih ttite eart, on the cowtfary, Mi jmrtctP"^ 
Rft^y iii the ienVffons of the ^ea-potts, they dm only be ap^foach- 
M trlth iflfikohy : they areiie^ banned at a noise^ but Aejrlirf^ 
t ^ry pencftrating ^hl, and the moment tfjejr pcrcdte a nttjittif 
I^Heis With sAdi tepidity, that for^me mmutie^ a dto catftuft' 
cbme up trfth thfetoi ; and vhenih^y find themselv^onniepoirir 
if %efhg tal^^ they fid^^tty escape by. taking to the luring. 
WW^ bilA ^6nerAHy harbotir in the swamps, and along W 
rtvers^atad ^creeks, Vvhehce they come out only in Ae mourning atjd 
in itit evening. TTitey rdiost On the tops of. die hi^est tr^s, 
^JB*^, nbt#ift«t^dite drdt- sitce, it is not easy to discover tfi^. 
Wh«i tto^ are Hot lakfrned, they r^utti to Ac iJame tteesMt 
S<f4teral wfeeks together. ' 

^ the tt^vi-artl off the Mississippi, in a space 6f tobte tttoi 
d^htMidfed l^sfgAes, there is '^dty this one species of w24 
tSU^ej ^o he met ^«th : 1h^ ate lav^ger than* those taSsefi to 'Ate 
#««*it^^M* rff Fttthcfe.* In atittmm and winter they feed prft^* 
dgdr)f ^ tlMisntife '^nd -^orns ; and, in th6se seasbus ^^ 
tilled, t!% dften Vrfgh from 35 W 40 ft). The vaiSety <tf db^ 
itie^c ot 9BrgfisJi tmkies came originally from this ^cie^ tf 
wild turkey : and, when it is not Crossed with the liommott ^pfr^ 
etei,it^ei!terVesthe prlmSiiVe colour of its phtowlfeb, te weB h 
*«:<* fts ftlet, \trbith are of a deep red. 

CHAP. XIX. 

' -- 1 iirrw, ' * 

i*\li% ftrt^K^NT KtVDs or cuLTtrfet IK k^Blirtinrtrt. 

•^-JlS^tMRtS iOF 'tE^^ftOftlAX Pll01>%CrTS,>^ JPKAtft- 

liN* tiie SMe bf K^nMck^, ias i^eD a^ in Afe ItfiAflettod ScMh^ 
Miq9eit^, tteai-ly ^1 ^ftte 4fihabitsftttar, who live in the woe*; 
es^^mk flieir <mti fends, fromwiiich ithey -never have more ttttte 
Ae tWhmkiiiy ^hSrtieffc, iSv ^Veto the fortieth part t)f What W^ 
Might proSud^. iPhef assist'^th ^er "at •fte^thfle Irf liafVtitJt 
•Md'ftoti^ S;v4k> irtrein moi^^easy -dnnmistettces> t«iptoy "tiegftJ* 
Ihmb lA^tbe Cit^iVatidn of their gmunds. 

iB^ih^Sbfte they flaSsfe toJwicco, heflfip, mv&Ht, tod*^Wl*A; 
tat ftft «fid^2ltim *t>F coa:on4s precarious, on acc^Htot of ftfi^ 
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m^<^a4tMf^ of maize; tjbesi^il m lan^pf tjif fiwt<^ 
^Hg ap lii3^uwou,s, that the cqm Vj.aivgd ^iqw, tf^^B^l^ tp a^ 
Saf, "The fpJjQwuig is die pjrO)Qe$s awjbpt^i 4Ay: Qgeiwi^ fWR- 
*?>'WV t^ mw»9 of t^ ploMgW a* ai^QUt thf^ ft?^t, ffW ^^ 
9rt^>, tb^ ^e i>itenBpcteiiti;ii|)^vei:ayel^; h^ Qi|iif^fi^^,^^^^l^ 
^o^, ai>d. s^v^ or eight. 5ee<ji ^p <)ppt at^ e.i|i;h jQ/nft <tf inl^'? 
^ecjipiif If the^t all cpiae fonb^ ojiijy t>vQ o^* t^^eQ.qf ti/^iroqi^ 
^e auff^red tp iieoiain^ a pi;ecautk>a which is pec^fMfy.to^Qm 
Ipp pTQgrew pf the VQgets4ioa^ t^ the? tjowpse pfj 4^5^911 
ipnca bt^pui; is req^iired to destroy. ^^ weQffe wiuqb gyp^" w|y 
ijowpppty aji^mui^i^^ andtPvyards.thVwM^^i^ thq.9iunipe]:tjii($ 
leaves of the lower part pf thi^ st^Ijf h^M t9 dfjf^ ^ do ^ 
Qtheu upwards in succession. As. thi$. desiop^ipQi t^^pjl^e^ 
the Ijeai^es are carefully, carried off and ^^i^scicvi^d a4.wifit^<:-ic>44tt 
i^^r hora^a^ whiclv th^y prefer . to, tljje bt^st hay- 
In la^isL pjf the first class, maize '^wws to, the height ot tjgj 
''tW; eleven feet,- aod on an a^vet^e. gives (i^m ^)^S^y tq fifty ^m({ 
IJUHI bushek per acre, though in ipore iiljumlitut yt ar^ it frequently 
produces fronp. sixty to. sixty-five ;, a^id cv*jii iii Uit tjiird year oj 
it^ cultii^tipo, on soipe particuW ^pot^, a lias attbrd^d ^ huQtk^ 
dre^ hus^^ek. Tlie bus}i^l, which, \^i;ig^ii V tweeif 50 and 55 Ib^ 
apv^ sells for mpre than a,<jju^t^r,ol: ii, dollar, iiiid sometimc^ji 
dp^, no^ kU;k ^Ycm half that j^rJiPfs. Tl;t; pU^iigli employed k^l^ 
^ well as in all the Middle a^dt Sojitlicru St^tceij. la H^U^ "^^^ 
out wheels, and drawn by ii,Qj[§fei%.. 

The culture of wheat is also of gce^ importatice. In 1802, 
the harvest of this grain vcas ^, abjwdaot in Kentucky, that when 
Twas a^, L^j^jfgt^Q, it, sold ff>i| pujy. a <|usir4;ei: a( adfjl^.p^ 
bu^sfael, whigh very low pi^ic^c^ wa^f atf ^{^iit^d ra^bei; tp th^ JH^ce 
Qiat pr^vai^ed.ia Europe, dla^ to t)v£€?^^W% B^^^^- 4^i ^^ 
l^arvest 

The culture of tobatxo is also considerable ;ai>4.^^i|t; ^yiaii- 
titles are exported, llyv is almost entirely employed for the (^ 
lillatipo^ of whiskey^ ; ajid o^ts are chie% ysed, a;^ fpp<l fpr hpijpe^ 
]^emp 18 a cpnsiderable ai;t;iclQ of exporl^Uq^, ^a^ f)f^^ i^cijtitv 
yiated by many of the inhal^ita^llis, who majce it intp, U^epi for th% 
use of tbeir fs^i|ii%s,apd.b2)f^r tE^ sm-pli^ f^r articlf»| ifi^rti^ 
^m Europe. 

T^e Am^ricans.p^ litde attentipi^ tP ^(& culture pf fruitrtr^^ i^ 
^pd tho^e hithei;tp planted, by t^^. inhabit^i^ of Ken|ucky, con^, 
taiflk pply of peaches and apples, the former, of which s^^, v^i^^ 
igiumjerpusy^ af^dairiye at tli(^ greats perfect^pa: there arrive os> 
^H sfi^ief^ SQU^ of whicliare eai;Jly s|^.ptb^i;s iat^; ai|d tl^dr; 
U)Ip, is v^iit^, red^ and yellow, ^fbey; ace. of aii; ova| fpi7Q» 
]^f^^ ijmk tbpse of France, and gi;pvv to g^rfegtipn frpm. k^rn^. 
V WPHi ^rt^V^fi b W6 pafte4f or cut "t^cy , s^pqt 8ft> vigor^pu^lyj. 
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tfiat after tlie fourth year they are at their full sizfe : the inhabl- 
itants generally plant mem round their houses^ though some have 
orchards of these trees, amongst which they turn their hogs, 
Ibbout t\io months before the fruit comes to maturity : these ani- 
mals voraciously devour the peaches, which fall in great numbers, 
and break the stone for the purpose of eatitig the nut. From 
the immense, quantity of peaches that are grown, they distill 
brandy, which they export and consume. A few of. the inhabi- 
tants only have alembics, the others carry their peaches I© the 
houses of the former, where they are distilled; and those who 
own the machines receive a portion of the produce for their trou- 
ble. Tliis peach-brandy is sold for a dollar per gallbri. 

In Kentucky the taxes are divided in the following manner : 
they pay a poll-tax, equal to forty French sous, for every 
White ; thirteen for every Negro ; six for each horse ; fifty-two 
for a hundred acres of land of the first class^ whether cultivated 
6r not ; thirty-five for a hundred acres of the second class ; and 
thirteen for' the same quantity of the third class. Though the 
taxes are veiy moderate, and nobody complains of them, yet a 
great number of the contributors are always behind in their pay- 
ments, as is evident horn the repeated advertisements of the col- 
lectors, which I saw stuck up m different parts of the town of 
Lexington ; and 1 understand; that a similar difficulty in obtaining 
the duties prevails in all the Eastern States^ . 

CHAP. XX. * 



$OME ACCOUNT OF THE MANNERS Ot THE INHABITANTS 
OFKEtJTUCKY. — HORSES AND CATTLE. — NECESSITY OF 
OIVINGTHBM SALT. — ^OF THE WILD HORSES TAKEN IN 
THE PLAINS OF NEW MEXICO. — EXPORTATION OF SALT 
PROVl^lONJi. 

Jr OR some time the inhabitants of Kentucky have devoted 
Aeir attention -to the raising of horses ; and by this lucrative * 
Branch of trade, they have turned to much advantage their super- 
abundant quantity of maize, oats, and other fodder. Virginiaj, 
of all the States in the Union, is considered as' having the finest 
saddle and carriage-horses, from which originally came those that 
now exist in this couhtry, as they were brought hither by the eriii- 
grants from Virginia. Their number, however; increases daily, 
as nearly all the inhabitants endeavour to improve their breeds ; 
and they attach so much importance to this improvement, that the 
owners of fine stallions receive from fifteen to twenty dollars for 
eovering a sii^le mare. ' !^Iany of these stallions, a's I have been 
fissured, though they- cotne^om Virginia^ are import^ from 
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England^ and are remarkable for their fine legs, well-propor-» 
tioped head and elegaut figure. But the mhahitants make no 
attempts to improve tfte breeds of their working-horses, which 
ire small and lean^ and in every respect inferior to those used 
for the -same purpose in France. 

Some individuals pretend to understand the diseases of horses, 
but I never met with one who had any regubr ideas oi^ the veteri- 
nary art, so necessary to be known in a breeding-country, and 
M)fiich has atti|ined such great perfection in England and France. 
Jn Kentucky, as well as in the Middle and Southern States,' the 
grain generally given to the horses is maize, which is considered 
twice as nutritive as oats, though they are sometimes given to- 
gether. In this State they do not fix rations for the animals, but 
fill the manger widi maize, which they eat at pleasure, retire fi*om 
the stable to their pasture, and return when they please. They 
are not tied up, and yet they almost always return to the spot 
they are first placed in. The stables are notbii^ but log-houses^ 
open on all sides to the air, as the sjmce between the trunks of 
the trees is not filled up with clay. 

The Southern States, and particularly South Carolina, are the 
principal marts for the fine horses frotn Kentucky. Their owners 
take tiiem in troops of fifteen, twenty, and thirty together, to- 
wards the commencement of winter, at which time they have 
nothing to dread from the yellow fever. The journey from the 
^environs of Lexington to Charlestown was made in eighteen or 
twenty days ; and this distance, which is about seven hundred 
miles, causes a difference of from twenty-five to thirty per cent, 
in the price of the animals. A fine saddle-horse at Kentucky 
costs firom 130 to 140 dollars. 

During my residence in this State, I had an opportunity of 
seeii^ those wild horses, that are taken on the plains of New 
Mexico, and which have descended from those formerly intro- 
duced by the Spaniards. They catch them by means of domesti- 
cated horses, which run faster, with which they come near 
enough to be entangled : they are then brought to New Orleans 
and Natehes, where they are sold for about fifty dollars a piece, 
and are sometimes bought by the conductors of the boats, who 
return over-land to Kentucl^. The two which I saw and tried 
were of a roan colour, of a middle size, having a bad and thick 
, head, and disproportionate neck, with heavy limbs and thin hair. 
These horses trot excessively uneasy ; they afe very capricious, 
and are hard to hold in by the bridle, which they often contrive 
to slip, and Aen make their escape. 

The number of homed cattle in Kentucky is very considera- 
ble ; and I often observed from forty to fifty in die same stable. 
Hiose that form an article of commerce tMre bought lean, and 
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conveyed in troops from twa (luodred to. thjiee. bu«f]^> 1]jj^ t)if 
rivef Potomack, to Vii^ginii^ where the3faf:iQ,aQldtq.t|iea^eni, 
who fatten them for ttie markets qf Buhwprj^ a)q4. ^pb^^^^ljpM^ 
The price of a good roUcb-qov at Keutupk^f^ is bfim t^ tg^ 
twelve dollars ; milk forms the pcbfcip^ food of the iDh;»bU0i4% 
'and the butter^ which they do not consume i^ barcetl^^ ^x* 
ported to the Antilles. 

They raise very few sheep ; for though f prob;^bjlj|; tcayell/^ 
more thaa two hundred miles in this State> I only s^k tbe^ 9^ 
four £aurms : their flesh i^ not much esteemed^ an4 thein wool ^ of 
Ae 9ame quality as that of the sheep, in th^ Bastem States- Tl^ 
greatest number of these animak is reared at Rbode-Isl^ind*. 

Of all domestic animals pigs are the most uumjecous* Tl^i}^ 
ifi scarcely any individual widiout them^ while w^oy person^ h^€^ 
from fifty to two hundred. These animals never quit th^ iov^^^ 
l^t always find in them the mefms of suhsislienre^ pactif^ula^y in^ 
autumn and winter. They become extremely wild» 4od ga^lMQ«il| 
in troops. )Vhen attacked by a dog^ or any other ani^oal^ th^j( 
unite and form a circle for their defence.; they hi^ve a, thick hpdyji 
small taiLy short legs^ and erect ears* Evexy ^et^tler knowa t^pse 
which belongs to him, by his particular manner of cutUog th«v 
^ars. They sometimes go to the very extjjenjity of .d^ forest^ 
and do not return for several months ; hjoX they ar^.ac^i^tOBjied t^. 
come from time to tin^ to the residences of their ownefs> by tl^^ 
enticement of a little m^i^e. It is surprising that in ap. vast ^ 
country, covered with woods, 90 thinly peopled in jw-pjjortion to^ 
its great extent, and where there are so few mjurious ^i^io^U, the 
bogs have not increased to such a degree as to becouie enjUre^» 
wild. 

. In all the Western ^tate^ as well as in those to the ^ of 
the Allegany Mount^uw^, at a distance of two jiivndred mil«|» 
from the sea, it is. necessary to give salt to the catde, for without 
it, whatever food is given to them, they will not fatten, and it i^ 
so important to them, that they come to the house-door, ^very. 
week or fortnight, inqi^st of it, an4 will spend whole houra^ 
in licking the manger on which a few pardcles have been spriidded^ 
This desire is most evident amongst the horses, perhaps b^pausf^ 
salt is most frequently given to them. 

Salt provisions are another important article of con^inerce ii^ 
Kentucky. The quantity exported, in the first six monUis of t^iei 
year 1802, is stated to h*ve been two hundi^ed ai^ seventy-tvr^ 
thousand weight of smoked pork or bacon, and two thous^od 
four hundred and eighty-five bsgrrels of pickled pork* . . » ' 

Notwithstanding the sii^perabimdaifice of gw^ r^ed «>_A^ 
country, there b scarcely an individual who rears poultry. Thi^- 
branch of domestic econqmy woyl^ lioweyeir^b^ of 09 e^p^iM:e|, 
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Bit VbuM teake 'ata agreeaWc vafrwfticm in -tfi«Yr fooi. Two prin- 
d^l idattSe^; h<Mvl?^r«, iscrtnto prevent it: the first is^ that the 
dJe*^ tekfefl meats, C* ^*c to "ivhich the cutaneous dbeases, so 
fr^i^flteiit jrtndn§ ih^tti, 'may be «tttriblited), gives them a distaste 
for this sort oJF provisions, which they, perhaps, find too insi- 
jpW ; the sefcotid is, that -die fields of maize, which iare usuallj 
tdht^itouS'to the houses, would be exposed to great devastations, 
Ih* ihdokires wfth Whidi thty aire ^surrounded being only calcu* 
MMl *toHlce^ o^t t!he ciiftte atad pigs, 

^i^he hftiBwtknts of Keitocky, as has been already mentioned, 
iMfcM %H originally cstmelrom Virginia, and particularly from 
the'mt^ remote pdrts of 'fl»at State, and, with the exception of 
ftte fe<v»yers, physicians, and a few of the citizens, who have re- 
eiftreA an ^edticitibtt suitable to tfceir professions, m the towns on 
ihe ^aMtk, they retiiin the taftnners of the Virginians. They 
tMy ft ^ftS^toh fcH* g^mir^ ^d stpirhaous liquors to excess, and 
M^ittstty yjuarrefe are frequteiitly the consequence. They meet 
^fcSi ttt 4i^ taverns, particularly during die sitting of ,the courts 
rf iuiflSfce, ^bcn fll^pass whole days in diem. Horses and law- 
Mte ttre the ttsud subjects of their conversation. When a tra- 
felter'aitTv^, kiirhorse is valued as soon as they can perceive Urn. 
If he stop, they ofier him & g}^ of whiskey, and a multitude of 
^^(iicyhs foitew, such i4. Where did you come from? Where 
Jife *yftti *|oteg ? Whatisyt)ur name? Where do you resided 
Y<>tfr iJtOTfes*(ion? Have toiriiabitants of die country you have 
tMi9iM^ttH>ugh any fevers, 8cc. TTiese questions, winch are re- 
jpdAefi ^ thmiSatid timei, ih the course of a long Journey, at 
te«i^%ebuMe tiresottte ; bi!t, widi a litde addr^s, it is easy td 
M^lh^t^. Ilreyhive, htnvever, no other motive for diem but 
tl^t t6ti¥idsity BO nattkral to pehotis livmg retired, in die midst of 
^6o9s, 'and who scarcely ever see a stranger. They are nevef 
IMl^itettcedby suspicion ; 'for> from whaitever part of die world a 
ttf^i^ comes to the United States, he taiay enter all the sea^ 
Vbtfs Vttd principal tdwns, renfimn in'them, or' tinavel, as long as , 
We )iteaStes> 'ditidt^gh every part of the country, without any pub- * 
lie officer inquiring who he id, or what are his reasons for 
tItivcSliiig. 

The inhabitants of 'Kentucky are very* wiHing to give strangers 
^le infortnatioir theyTeqirirtj respecting the country in which they 
VCIiside, find which they consider as the best part of die United 
Stet<^ ; as thsft in which the soil b most fertu^ the climate most 
kidubrious, and where all who have come to setde, were led by 
Idie love of Kbeity and independence. In their houses they ar^ 
^bcenttuid hospitable ; atid, in the course of my journey, 1 pre« 
fetred lodging widi them, rather tium in the taverns, where tbft 
accommodation is frequendy worse and much dearer. 
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The women sddom ioterfere in the labours of the field : they 
remain at home, asgiduously engaged with domestic cares, or em- 
ployed in spinning hemp or cotton. This labour alone is consi-v 
derable, for there are few houses in which there are not four or 
five children. . 

Among the di£Ferent sects which exist in Kentucky, those of 
the Methodists and Anabaptists are the most numerous. The re*^ 
ligious enthusiasm has, within the last seven or eight years, ac^ 
quired a new degree of strei^th in the^ r^ons ; for, indq)en-» 
d^ndyof the Sundays, which are. scrupulously observed, they 
ineet, during the summer, in the course of the week, tohear ser-; 
mons, wbich last for sevefal days in succession. These meetings, 
which often consist of two or three thousand persons^ vvho come 
firom ten or twelve miles round, take place in the woods. Eveiy 
person brings his own provisions, and they pass the night round 
fires. The mmisters are very vehement in their discourses ;. an4 
frequently, in the middle of their sermons, many of the axm^ 
gregation become frantic, and fall down, inspired, ei^^laiming. 
Glory! Glory! It is chiefly, however,, among the women that 
these absurdities take place* They are then taken from among 
the crowd, and put under a tree, where they lie. supine for a loii^ 
liine, uttering deep groans^ 

At sonie of th^cassemblies as naany as two hundred will fal| 
in this nij^iii^, so that a number of others are required ^to hislp 
diem* . While I was at I^exii^ton, 1 attended one of these meel^* 
ings. The bette-rinformed people differ froni the. opinion of 
the multitude with respect to. this species of. extacy.; inA thus 
they frequently draw upon themselves the appellation of bad folks. 
But this is the extent of their intolerance ; for when they return 
from the sermon, religion seldom forms a subject of conyer- 
sation. Although divided into different sects, they Uve jn die 
greatest harmony, and when an alliance is projected between hrr 
milies, difference of religion never causes any impedfment : the 
husband and wife follow the worship they approve; as do their 
cliiidren, when they have arrived at maturity, without the least 
opposition from their parents. . , . 

Throughout' the Western Country, the childrefn are punctur 
ally sent to school, to learn reading, writing, and the ele- 
ments of arithmetic. Tliese schools are supported at the ex- 
pence of the inhabitants, who procure masters as soon as the 
population and their means enable them : it is therefore very un* 
common to meet with an American who is unable to read and 
write. On the Ohio, and in Uie Barrens, however, wjiere the 
settlements are very widely dispersed, the inhabitants have not y^ 
^een able to procure tiiis advantage. . 
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CHAP, xxi: 



NASHVILL^. — ITS COMMERCIAL HALATIONS. — iNpOR^fA- 
T/ON RELATIVE TO THE ESTABLISHMENT., OF T^E 
NATCHES. ' ''■•'' 

A^HVILLE^ the priiici|Md and 416 oldest tdWn of ^kis 
part of Tennessee^ h ttituated on the river Combetiatid^ th<i 
banks of trhiehi in this place, conilist 6f 't, mas^ of Ihne-Mone. 
npwards of sixty feet in hei^t. WiA the exmytion of seven or 
eight brick houses^ the remainder, consistii^ of about l£0, are 
Infilt with planks, and dispersed over a space of €5 or 30 acre3> 
HI a spot where the rock is almost endrely bare. Water can b« 
•btained only by making a very lo^ circuit to readi the ryver-^ 
side, or by deseend'mg a very steep and dangerous path. While 
I was there, bne of the inhabitants was endeavouring lo perforate 
tl>e rock to make a well, but he had not dug many feet, and Ae 
great hardness of the stone rendered the woiit long and ditk^k. ' 

Ahfaon^ this small town has been Imilt iifteen^ or ^ixteenf 
years, it ^k>es not contain any manufectory or pijMie establish^ 
ment. — ^There is, however, a pi^ftiv^-office, wlvich pid>li(4ies ft 
newspaper once a week. A college, for the eiidowinent of which 
some tents and other revenues are appr^^pitated; it is "MaA iik 
its infancy ; only seven or eight >yoimg men beitag yett^ssekilblo^ 
under one professor; • ' ...... . ,^ 

In this town the price of hfbour is higher ibm ^ LeKn^^ton^ 
and there is a similar disproportioNii b<itw^ #n#f priee atid thit 
of provisions. Here are twelfth or Afitee^ storei, whidk ate siip^' 
plied etAer fironi BaltinK^re or PhUadMphia ; but they M^ar to 
be wdrse provide than those of LeJ^ington*,* and tii^ goods,^ 
dKHigh dearer, were of an inferior quality, -llusiitgh' prioe if 
partly to be attributed to the expence of conveyattbe, which igi 
more considerable, on account bf die greater )dkta)ic>e which this 
boats for Tennessee have to moke on tbe«Ohio. , |^r, after pas9*' 
ing limestone, th^ phee of fondii^ for Keniacky, addwhidf is*^ 
4^5 miles from ^&burgh, ik^j have to makew latter navi|fa^ 
tion of 619 miles to the mouth of the river Cbmbeiltoil, Mdt 
ItBO miles, up tfiat river, to reach Nashvflle; which makes ^^e* 
total distance from Philadelphia 169,1 miles, IWO of idbicb are 
by water. Several of ike traders get their commoditi^'froftt 
New Orleans, whence die boats proeiied «p the MississiptN, 
Ohio, mid Omnfoeriand. This hk di^tuiee k XM9 miles ; diat 
istof^, a lOQ0m3esfrom New Orleans to <Ii^ ihou^ of the 

MICHAUX.j M 
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Ohio; from thence^ 6S miles to that of die Cumberkmd^ ud 
180 miles on this river to reach Nashville. 

Very few planters undertake the exportation of their own pro* 
du€e« which consists princTpaDy of cotton : but they sell it to Ae 
merchants of Nashville, who send it by the river to New Orleans^ 
whence it is forwarded to New York or Phikdelphia, or export- 
ed directfy to Europe. These merchants, like those of Lexii^« 
ton/ do not' always pay money for the cotton which they buy, 
but oblige the planters to take goods in exdiange, which makea 
a' tonndecable increase^ Aeir profits* Much of it is ako sent 
by land into Kentucky, for the supply of individuals. 

On my journey in 1802, they were sending cotton by the 
Ohio to Pittsburgh, for the first tume, to be afterwards distri* 
buted through the bade parts of Pennsylvania and Virginfa. 1 
met the boats loaded with it near Marietta, w))ich were pushed- 
along the river with a pole, and went about twenty miles a day. 
Thus those parte of the Western States which are farthest asunder, 
are cemented by a commercial intercourse, of which cottoab the 
basis, and the Ohio the link of communication; while the re- 
sult of this intercourse wfll give a greater degree of prosperity to 
thb part of Tennessee, and secure to its inhsdbitaiits very superior 
advantages over those of Kentiieky'^and the Ohio, t^e territorial 
productions of which are not of a nature to fleet with a great 
sale either at home or in the neighbourii^. coontrieii. 
, I had a letter from Dr. Brown, of Le;ungtoo, for Mr. W. P. 
^(terson; a gentleman of .tfie law, at NashviUe, who received. 
vj^ in the most obUgii^ manner. 

The inhabitants have an easy and unceren^pnious deportmei^. 
O^i^ dat of n^:arrivd, 1 had hurdly diMdounted when some of 
Wf^% who hfippened4o be at tbe<tavertt where I stopped^ inr 
viled me Do visit them at their awn iiahitations. 
<^ All llie iffihahitante of the West^em Country who go to New 
Qij^ns by the.rii^, on their -coraoieicial concerns, and -return 
ky l^ndgf pass {through NashviHe, which is die first town thenar- 
VVetiit ftfteiUoaviog Notches. IV distance betwe^i them is six 
ilM^dred. m\im^ aftd isentu-ely uninhabited ;, they are therefore 
o^iged to carry provisiona op hor^eb^k for the whole jonmey« 
If, id tru^,' they paaiithrOHj^ two ^ three of die villages of the 
Chi<^K|i^W Indians; but, instead of being able to procure at^* 
thing k tftem,. th# Sgvages are so ill supplied diemselves, that it. 
is ^ftexk difiioult to avoid beit^ pbliged to divide with them what 
the:t|tv«lkr$ have. Several persons, who have tnivcdled this^oad, 
ipfigiria^ nie ibat, .for n (hsiance of four or five hundred milea 
from NiiCdi4?9, thejcountry is very even ;. the soil s^dy» pardy% 
qpv^r^ withpiaep,.and;not weU ^(kpted for any kind o^' culture ;> 
but tbiitrdie. toik5 jpf the Tpnne^ipe river ar^ ont the coirtsaryj. 
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tiMc«Kiigfy fertile^ and even superior to the richeBr<liitrict» ci 
Kentucky and Tennessee. 

The settlement of Natches, y/ihidk is knows by the name of 
the Mississippi Territonfy daify beeomes more prosperoos^ nol^ 
withstanding theinsakibrity of the dimate> which is so greats thi^ 
diree-fourtfas of the inhabitants are annually afiected^ during the 
summer and autumn^ with intermittii^ fefers : ^ great pvofit, 
however^ arising from the culture of the long-wocriled cotton; 
draws diither a number of emigrants^ and die popuktioQ 
already amounts to five thousand Whil^^ and three Ihoittand 
Negroes.' . i 

The road leading to Natches waa<rf' late oidya pkA, wmibag 
through those immense forests ; but the Federal Government has 
just ordered a new one^ which is on the point of being com^- 
pleted^ and which will be one of the finest in the United Stales^ 
. as well for its breadth^ as fiH' the solidity of the bridges built 
. over the small rivers which cross it. To these advantages^ it 
will add that of being shorter dmn^ the other by iiearly a hunched 
miles. 



CHAP. XXII. 

DEPARTURE FOR KNOXVILLE.— ARRIVAL AT FORT BLOUNT. 

OBSBRVATiaNS ON THE DESICCATION OF THE RIVERS 

BURING THE SUMMER. — HOUSES ON TMi» ROAO.-^FER« 
TILITY OF THE SOIL. — EXCVRSIOMf IN A CANOE- OK 
CUMBERLANB RIVER. 



Oi 



N the 5th of September I left Nashville,, to proceed fo 
KnoxviUe, with Mr. Fisk> who waa sent by the State of Te»- 
nessee to determine, in concert with the coounissioners fiom Vir- 
ghna, the boimdarie;^ between die two states in a BM>re accia«te 
manner. Ob the Qdi we arrived at Fort Blount, which is buik. 
on the river Cumberland, seventy miles from Na^iviUe. On tho 
foad we stopped with different fiends of Mr. Fisk ; wad, amoog 
odiers, w^ General Smith, one of the oldest inhabitants ol this 
country, where he has resided sixteen er seventeen years: Ame- 
rica is indebted to him for the best map of this State, which is 
given in ^e Geographical Atlas, published at. Philadelphia. He 
nckaowtedged, however, that this map, which has been some 
years drawn up, is in many- rwpects imperfect. The general 
faasa &ie estate, cultivated with maize and cotton; and a welt- 
ceostmcted ^distillery, wbene he makes peach-brandy, which he 
BcHs £^ m dolhu* per gallon. He em|>l03shi8feistti*e in die-* 
mbtry. 

Pltring our journey we also visited General Winchester/ who 
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IniafhiifAibg a^tODCHboiuei of aii ekgani kind fe# th^ ooiiiii^f 
it contains four large rooms on the grouiid*floor> a fiist floor^and 
la attic stok^. The carpenter bad been brought irom Balti- 
mo9e, a (teaoee of Bear 700 miles. The sloiie it of a <*aleah 
leons nature ; aoii there is not mty other kiad in this port«f Ten* 
nessee^ except the rounded flints vhich are fotmd i« the beds of 
fotne of the rivers, «nd <»rigin^e in die meontabeus ehstriota^ 
irbence diey are conveyed by the strength of the tdrrent». Few 
itf thet idpabitantSy however, biiild in tbb way, oft accoiurt <tf 
Ike pirice of kbour, iB§aom beingstiU more difficult to pnoeiire 
than carpenters. 

Kear the penetaFs houar naai a i^ii^ of forty or fi% feet in 
Waadth^. ivhich we crossed almost with tkry feel. It» hanks, io 
some phcrt, are upwards of tweirty-*five feet in hei^t, and the 
txiltom iof its.bedis lormed by one sin^ chanad, iiirrowed with 
smaller ones, three or four Unes* broad, by as many in de|»th. 
The small ^^itify of water which it, ait this time eoaiaiiied^ 
trickled through, these forrows ; but i» tba winter the waters are 
so abundant that, by means .of a sluice^ a sufficient quantity is 
diverted from it to turn a miH » whic h stands upwards of thirty 
feet in heiglit. We had already passed several of these rivers, 
which we could step over^ bu t w o a whi ch, in the winter, ferry- 
boats are necessary. , » 

^ A few miles from General Winchester's, and out of the road, 
ia a smaU town,r which Jias been built flame jeari> ; the- same of 
C^r^ hasr since faeen^ given to it, io ccnumemoti^ioii of the 
capture of Cairo by the French. 

Between Nashville and Fort Blount, the plantations, though 
atwi^ iR'the mufat of the woods, are, howievei*^ so near each 
other on the road, that it is very uncon^sott not to see one m 
eveify tw6 or. three miles. The inhabitant reside in good ie^ 
boiiset^ mmt of; them have Negroes, and tb^^ appear to live 
h&ppy) andLkpiiteaectare from want. In all thi»tr«st» the s<^ 
sligbtly uoe^i|Dal, but sometimes entirely level, it» generaL on* 
ficttcBi;,.jaiid the forests are viery beautifid. TUsentdmie fertt^ 
lity isv however,, particularly observajUe about iB&y miles firdtn 
Nashville^ and a few milea before tmriidng at Mt^of JDixenVy at 
{Dixon's Spetng, where I stopped a day aiKl a haift CeiifflderaUe 
pottioffs of the forfistis in the envi]k>ns are filled wkh die needs 
or canes W which I have already qieken, and which grow So 
dose that a^man coseealed amtongstthem cannot be feiociveditt 
len or fifteen ;feel.disteoce* lli^ir'biidiy foUage fimns a maai 
of' verdure. vHMck rielseves the eye in Ifo mtdal o£ these aaikaiy 
aod.«ilent forafta. I fa^e afarendy OMiitiDQedf thaty m prefDitima 

^ Titift) i^^^ clff the aeiivufaii^ Vttti^ t^m^ In ^&6^i^^y #ydh ^e 
know ijjot how to translate or expl^iu. 
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^»lMWti4ltMt6itfa&B jM-e formed, tkege reeds dnappear^ because 
Uie. cattle prefer their leaver to every oth^r species of vegetable^ 
and destr^ them more by breaking the sUm^ of the plants |han 
by browjong iheir tops. The p^s also contribute to their de- 
atmetton^ by turning up the earth in search of the young roots. 

Fort J3iount was constructed about eighteen years ago, to pro-' 
tect the^iBigrantsy who at that time came to settle in Cumbc^r- 
fcuid> i^iost the Savages^ iivho made incessant war upon them, 
to drive them back ; but a peace hmng been concluded^ and 
(he pop«ilatioo berag now greatly increased, they are unable to 
do diem any further injury^ and the fort has been destroyed. At 
present there is only one good pl^itation on this spot, which be* 
k)i^ to Captain Sampson^ with whom Mr. Fisk usually resides^ 
During the two days we stopped widi him^ I made excursions 
for several miles on the river Cumberlaiul^ in a canoe« Tliis 
laethod of examin'mg natural productions^ always in greatest va- 
riety on the banks of rivers^ is more convenient than any other, 
especially when^ as in this case^ the river is confined between 
enormous R»cks^ so steep that a man on foot cannot approach 
them without great di&cilty.. In these excursions I enriched my 
€xdlection with the seeds of several trees said plants peculiar to 
the coinitry^ aad with various other subjects of natui'al history. 

CHAP. XXUI. 



J^slPAETirAB FROM FOKT BLOUNT FOB WEST-POINT, 
. ^CEaSS THE DESERT. — BOTANICAL EXCURSIONS ON- 
. BOARING B^VER. — APPEAEANCB OF THE BANKS OF- 
^ ^HiSBlV.Bit.T— SALINE PBOpUCTS FOUND THERE.— CHB- 
ROKBJE INDlANB.-^AJlRiVAL AT &NOXT1LLE. 

VJrN the Uth of September we went from Fort Blount to 
^^lackbom'iB^ whose residence^ situated fifteen miles from tliis 
foti, . is the hstt possessed liy the Whites before reaching tlie line 
which separates the tern^>ry of the United Staites from that of 
tb^ tjitenikm Indians, As far ^& West-Point, on the Clinch, 
tb^s. boundary is an uninhabited country, of eighty miles in widths 
faring, thq naime' of the Wilderness^ and of which the moun-^ 
tains of CiMaaberland occupy a considerable portion. Mr. Fisk 
being oUjged to attend the court of justice, which was held some 
ni^s farther^ in thc^ county of Jackson ; we postponed crossing 
thci Wii^^uess for i^ few day^ ; and I took th^ opportunity of has 
^imtm^ t^ visit Roaring River, one oi the brancKes of the Cum- 
tiQfllM, This river, whi<;h is from ten to fifteen fethoms in 
bfeBdth,^ receives its name from the confiised noise hetirdfor up? 
wards cNf a mile, and ocf^sioned by the fells of jhe water, pro-» 
4uced b^ th^ $udden depression of its bed^ wmch consists of 
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krge flat stones^ contiguoos to etch other. Hiese hSk, Ax/ 
eighty or ten feet m height^ are so dose, that several of them 
' occur in a space of fifty or a hundred Aitboms. Lai^ge stones, 
five or six feet in diameter, and perfiectly round, mre seen lying 
in the middle of the river, without a possibility et ascert^Hning' 
hovr they could get there. ' 

The right bank of Roaring lliver is, in some places, of tighty 
or a hundred feet in height, and, at this elevation, is overtopped 
by rocks, which project fifteen or twenty feel, and cover thick 
beds of horizontal ferrugineous schisttts. The lamme of tl|ese 
have so little adhesion, and are so friable, that, on the lightest 
touch, they break off in pieces of a foot long, and faU sponta« 
neously to powder, by which meatis d^p excavations are at 
length formed under these rocks. On the plates of schistns 
least exposed to the action of the water and the light, a kind of* 
white efflorescence appears, at an extreme tenuity, and greatly 
resembling sno^v. 

7 There are on the banks of this river, and in other parts of 
Cumberland, many deep caverns, in which are lonnd masses of- 
an aluminous substance, so near the degree of punty re<|uired 
for the operations of dying, that the inhabitants collect it for- 
their own use, and also export it to Kentucky. T%ey cut it in- 
pieces with a hatchet ; but none of them are acquainted with the . 
processes employed on the old continent for preparing the dif- 
ferent substances, as they are met with in commerce. 

Several large rmilets> after meandering through^ the forests/ 
terminate on th^ steep banks of Ais river, whence they rash witb 
violence into its bosom, forming magnificesit cascades of several 
fathoms in breadth. The permanent htiniidily produced hc^re by 
these cascades facilitates the growtli of a multitu^ #f piants, 
which grow among the thick moss spread over the rock, mo^ 
form a very beautiful extent of verdure. These various ciiw ^ 
cumstances render the sides of Roaring River extremely cool, 
and give them an appearance totally different from those of the- 1 
other rivers which I had hitherto passed. 

Major Russel, with whom I went to lodge after leaving 
Blackbom, and where I was rejoined by Mr. Fisk, supplied us 
with provisions for our two days journey throi^h the territory of 
the Cherokees. Notwithstanding the good understanding now sub^ 
sisting between the Whites and these Indians, it is alwi^ prudent 
to form a' company of five or six to cross their country. How- 
ever, as We were far from the usual place of rendezvous^ ttwhidi» 
travellers wait, we determined to set off alone, and aniircd 
safely at West-Point: The country b very mountainous, and we^ 
were imable to go further than forty-five miles^ on the &st day, 
though we diditot stop till midnight. We encamped near a small 
river ^liere thiere was plenty of grass, and, after ha^g made % 
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i^e, lay de^tm in our blankets^ watching altomalelyx ta enabla 
our horses to graze Hiore at larg^, b^ing apprehensive of the H^, 
vages^- who sometimes stisal them. 

On the second day we ik|«t a party of &q^% or ten Indians^ 
who.wer^ in quest. of ^ummer-grapes^ and .chin(|iiapinSi a^pe* 
cies of small chesnut^ superior in taste tp tb»^ of £urQ|^ 
As wewere not above twenty miles from thet West^Point, we gave 
theia the remainder of . our provisions, which vyas ,^*ery p^e^sipg 
to them. To tboQ^ bread is a great lus^ury^, their commoQ.foo^ 
\)eing onl^ deer s flesh roasted* / , 

The road across this part of the Indian terrify pasgef over 
th^ Comberland mountams : it jis as vyide and as ev^ as those m 
the environs of Philadelphia^ on acco*unjt of the great .number of 
emigrants who travel over it, indieir way to the western country. 
Forty miles from Nashville we met some wealthy emigraats^ tra* 
velli^ in a carriage, tollowed by their neg^roes on foot, who bad 
passed it vyithout any acddent. Small boards painted bla<:k, and 
nailed against the trees, at every diird mile^ show travellers, howr 
£ur they have gone. . 

f In this part of Tennesaee the ^rests are composed of all the 
^pecietiof trees, which belong to tlie mountainous districts of 
North America, such as oaks, mapleSj, andwalmitSr Pines also, 
abojtmd in places where the aoil is inferior. Qut what appeared 
to me very ex^aordinary was, to see parts of the w^ods, of ser 
veral miles in e^eut, vyhere all the pines, which amounted to^ 
at leasts a fifth of the other treed, had died in the precedii^year^ 
. ^pd still retained their withered leaves. X was unable to discover 
the causes of this sii^ular phenomenon.: I only learned that it 
oceuvs eveiy (fifteen or twent^ years. 

V The following Irait will giye an idea of thct atrocious character 
of some of the Americ^. settlers on the frontier's. One of 
diem, in the neighbourhood of Fort Blount, had lost a horse, 
i)(hicb had strayed fr<»n his house, and gone a. considerate difr* 
tance into the Indian territory. A fortmght after, it was bro^ht 
back by two of the Cherokees : they were not fifty paces from 
the house, when this man, on perceiving them, shot one of 
tnem dead ; the (^her took to flight, and carried the news to his 
<;ountrymen. The murderer ,was put in prison, but was released 
in a short time, for want of proof of his crime, though he. re* 
qiained convicted m the public opinion. All the time he was 
kept in prison the Indians suspended the effects of their resent- 
ment,, in the hope that the death of their countryman would be 
avenged; but, scarcely were they informed of his enlargement, 
when they killed a White at more than 150 miles from the place^ 
where the first murder had been committed. It has always been 
found impracticable to make the Indians, of whatsoever nation^ 
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eomiM^hend^ tliftl chastkietnent sliould only be iiiAicted on (he 
gttilly : tbey believe that the murder of one, or of several of 
their nation, must be avenged by the death of an equal number 
of individuals belonging to tbeoaftion of him who occasioned the 
loss of their people. This is a custom which it is impossible to 
BMdi:e them renounce, particularly if the murdered person be- 
longed to a family of dis&ction ; for, among the ^Greeks and 
Oiarokees, there exists a class superior to the eommohahy of the 
Mitioo. These Indians a e above the middle-size, well propor^ 
tioned, and rather fleshy, considering the compuboi^ fasts they 
fre<J|uently endure when hunting. The rifle is the only fire-arms 
Aey make use of ; but tbey are veiy expert with it, mmJ kill at a 
great distance, llie common dress of the men consists of an 
European ^rt, which they leave loose, and of a piece of blue 
doth, half an dl in length, which serves thei^ for breeches t 
Aej pass it between their thighs, and fasten die two ends t<i their 
girdle, before «nd behind. IHiey wear ioi^ gaiters and riioes, or 
ioeks, of prepared deer's skin. On particular occasions Botne 
of them appear in a coat, waistcoat, and hat, but not breeches : 
the natives of North America have never been aWe to adopt this 
pot of our dress. They leave only one tuft of hair on me tc^ 
of tfieir lieads, formed into several tresses> which hai^ down the 
sides of their faces, and very frequently the ends *are decorated 
wiA feathers, or small pipes of silver. A great number of them 
perforate the gristle of the nose to put rings into it, and'cut flielr 
ears, which are lengthened to two or three inches,' by means of 
pieces of lead hung to them, when they are very youi^. They 
paint their faces rad, fohie, orbhtck. 

A man's shirt, and a short petticoat, form fhe dress of Hfus 
v^omen, who also wear gaiters and socks of deer^s skin : they 
permit all their hair to grow, which, like tfiat of the men, 19' 
of a jet black ; but they do not pierce the nose, or cut flie ears- 
In winter both men and women wrap themselves in a wpdlen 
Blanket, to protect' them from the cold. 

1 learnt at West-Point, from several peojrie who msd^e frequent 
jotimies among the CSierokees, that for some years past they have 
attended to the cultivation of tfieir lands, and have made great 
progress. Some of diem have good pbntations, and abo negro 
slaves. Several of the women spin, and weave cotton stuffs. 
The Federd Oovemment dei'Otes a sum annudly to supply them 
irith agricultural and other implements. 
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KJfOXVILLE.— COMMEHCIAL RELATIONS.-— TREES GROWING 
IN ITS ENVIRONS. — CONVERSION OP SOME PARTS OF THE 
MEADOWS INTO FORESTS. — GREENSVILLE.— ARRIVAL AT 
JONESBOROUGH. 

JV NOXVILLE, the seat of goverament of the State of Ten- 
nessee^ is situated on the river Holston, which^ at this place> is 
150 fathoms in width. The houses^ in number about £00, are, 
almost all, of wood. Although it has been built eighteen or 
twenty years, this little town has not yet aiw kind of establishment 
or manufactory, except some tanneries. Cofldmerce, however, is 
brisker here than at Nashville. The stores, of which there are 
fifteen or twenty, are also better provided. The merchants ob- 
tain their suppUes by land, from Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
Richmond, in Virginia, and, in retuhi, send, by the same 
channel, the productions of the countiy, which diey buy from 
the farmers, or take in exchange for their goods. Baltimore and 
Richmond are the towns with which they have the greatest deal- 
ings. The price of carriage from Baltimore is six or seven dol- 
lars the quintal. It is reckoned 500 miles from diis town to 
Knoxville ; 640 to Philadelphia ; and 420 to Richmond. 

They also send flour, cotton, and lime, to New Orleans, by 
the river Tennessee ; but this method is not much used, the na- 
vigation of this river being very much interrupted, in two dif- 
ferent places, by shoals and rocks. It is reckoned about 600 
miles from Knoxville to the efflux of the Tennessee into the 
Ohio, and 38 miles from thence to that of die Ohio, into tb^ 
Mississippi. 

We stopped at Knoxville, at Haynes's, who keeps the best ta- 
vern, the sign of the General Washmgton. Travellers, with 
their horses, are accommodated here at the rate of a dollar per 
day. On the 17th of September I took my leave of Mr. Fisk, and 
travelled towards Jonesborough, 100 miles from Kno^ille, and 
8^ the bottom of the high mountains which separate North Ca- 
rolina from the State of Tennessee. 

I crossed the river Holston at Macby, fiAeen miles from 
Knoxville : here the soil becomes better, and the plantations are 
nearer together, although still so distant as not to be within sight 
of each other. At a short distance from Macby, the Voa3,"ibr 
the space of a mile or two, runs beside a coppice, very thickly "-- 
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«ct with trees, the largest clumps being twenty or twenty-five feet 
across, f had never seen any part of a forest in a similar state ; 
and I made this observation to the inhabitants of the country, 
who informed me that this spot was formerly part of a barren, 
or meadow, which had become naturally re-covered with wood 
within the last twelve or fifteen years, since the custom of setting 
fire to them, as is practised in all the Southern States, had been 
discontinued. Tins circumstance seems to prove, that the exten- 
sive meadows of Kentucky and Tennessee owe their origin to 
some conflagration, which had consumed the forests, and that 
they are preserved in that State by the custom, which still pre- 
vails, of settii^ fire to them annually. When on tliese occasions 
chance preserves any spots of them for a few jears from the ra- 
vages of the flames, the trees spring up agam ; but, being ex- 
tremely close, the fire, which a^ length catches them, bums them 
completely, and again reduces them to the state of meadows. 
Hence it may be concluded diat, in these countries, the mea- 
dows must continually encroach upon the forests ; and, in all 
probabilitv,'this was the case in Upper Louisiana and New Mex- 
ico, which are only vast plains, to w*hich the savages set fire an- 
nually, . and where Aere is npt any tree to be met with. 

On the first day I stoj^d in a place where the majority of 
the inhabitants were Quakers, who had come from fifteen or 
eighteen years before from Pennsylvania. The one with whom 
1 lodged bad a good plantation, and his log-house was divided 
into two apartments, which is veiy uncommon in this countiy. 
Some very fine apple-trees were planted round the house, which, 
althoi^h raised from seeds, produced fruit of an extraordinary 
size and excellent quality : this b another proof how well these 
countries are adapted for the culture of firuit-trecs. Here, as in 
Kentucky, the preference is given to the peach, on account of 
the brandy made from it. At my host's I met with two families 
of emigrants, consisting together of ten or twelve persons, who 
were going to settle in Tennessee. Their fom garments, and 
"^^e bad plight of thje children, who followed barefooted, and in 
■shirts, were, indications of their poverty ; a very uncommon 
occoi^^pe in the United Stat^. The riches of the inhabitants - 
of |Jie n(cstem Country do not, however, consist in money; 
fot 1 am wk^* convinced that a tenth of them do not possess a 
uogle dollar r^ut each maji lives on his own freehold, and de- 
rives from it aCT\abutidance of every necessary of life ; and the 
money arising fcoWKthe sale of a horse or a few cows is always 
more than sufficient tbv procure him all those secondary articles^ 
which come from the Ebglish manufactories. 

On the following day. I passed near an iron work, situated 
thirty miles from KnoxviUe, and stopped a short time to take a 
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specin^eti of the ore. The iron obtaine4 froip it is said to. be of 
ail excellent quality. At this place the road divides ^nto two 
branches, both leading to Jonesborough ; hut, as I was desirous 
of seeing the banks of the river Nolachuky, celebrated in this 
country for their fertility, I took that to the right. Six or seven 
miles from the iron- work, small rock crystals are found on the 
road ; they are two or three lines in length, and beautifiilly trans- 
parent. The faces of the pyramids, which terminate the two 
extremities of the prism, are parallel and equal : they are un- 
combined, and dissemminated in a reddish, slightly argillaceous 
land. — In less than ten minutes 1 collected forty of them. 

On the 21st 1 arrived at- Greenville, which does not contain 
more than forty houses, built of squared beams, arranged like 
the trunks of trees of the log- houses. From hence to Jonesbo- 
rough is twenty-five miles. In the interval the country is rather 
hilly ;' the soil is more adapted to the culture of wheat d^ of 
maize ; and the houses on the road are at a distance of three 
miles from each other. 

Jonesborough, the last town in Tennessee, contmns about 150 
houses, built of planks, and standing on both sides of the roa4. 
The place contains four or five stores, and the mierchants who 
keep them trade with Baltimore and Kichmond. Every article 
of Euj^Iish manufacture is sold very dear here, as well as at 
Knoxv41e A newspaper, in large folio, is published here once 
a week. Indeed papers are hitherto the only works which have 
been printed in those towns or villages lying to the westward of 
the AUeganies, where printing offices are esta|)lbhed. ' 

CHAP. XXV. 



REMARKS ON THE FIRST ESTABLISHMENTS TO THE WEST OF 
TENNESSEE, AND ON THE TREES PECULIAR TO THAT 
COUNTRY, 

XT was in the year 1780 that the Whites first attempted to 
cross the Cumberland Mountains, and to settle in the environs 
of Nashville ; but the emigrants did not arrive in great numbers 
before 1789. For several years they were obliged to maintain a 
sanguinary war with the Cherokee Indians; and, as lately as 
1795, the establishments of Holston and Kentucky had no in- 
tercourse with thofie in Cumberland, except by caravans, in order 
that they might cross the extensive uninhabited country between 
them in safety ; but, for five or six years, since peace has been 
made with the natives, the communication between these coua- 
tries is perfectly estaljlished, and, although not much frequented, 
' N 2 
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it may be travelled with as great security as any part of the At- 
lantic States. 

This countrj having been peopled since Kentucky, measureg 
were taken from the first to avoid the great confusion which exists 
with respect to tlie rights of property in the latter State: conse- 
quently, the titles here are considered as more valid, and- much 
less liable to be disputed. This reason, the extraordinary ferti- 
lity of the soil, and a milder temperature, are cogent motivetf 
which attract the emigrants from the Atlantic States, rather to 
West Tennessee than to Kentucky. The number of inhabitants 
15 estiipated at 30,000, and 5000 or 6000 negro slaves. 

With very few exceptiorjs, the different species of tree« apd 
shrubs which constitute the mass of the forests, are the same as 
those I saw in the most fertile parti of Kentucky. The Gledit^ 
sia tricanthosy honey locust, is, however, more common here : 
the Indians made their bows of the wood of it before tliey 
adopted fire-arms^ 

A tree 13 found, more particularly in these forests, which, in 
the form of its fruit, and the position of its leaves, appears to 
have a great resemblance to the Sophora Japonicd, with the 
wood of which the Chinese dye tlieir silk yellow. My father, 
who discovered this tree in 1796, thought it might be employed 
for the same use, and become an important article of commerce 
to the country. Several persons being anxious to know if it were 
|)0|8ible io fix the beautiful yellow colour which its wo6d cont- 
municates tP water by simple, cold^ infusion, I took the oppor- 
tunity of my residence at Nashville to send 20lb. weight of it to 
New York, one half of which was to be delivered to Dr. 
Mitchill, professor of chemistry, and the other to be forwarded 
to Paris. This tree seldom grows higher than forty feet, and 
thrives best on the Knpbs, a species of little hills, the soil of 
vhich is veiry rich. Some of the inhabitants have remarked that 
there is not any tree in die country which yields such an abun- 
dance of sap ip the springj The quantiw it furnishes pveq ex- 
ceeds that of the sugar-maple, although the latter is double its 
size. The time of my residence at Nashville, being that of the 
niaturify of the seeds of this tree, I collected a small quantity, 
^nd brought them with me : tliey have aUnost all come up. 
Some of the stems are already twelve or fifteen inches in 
lieight. 

West Tennessee is less salubrious than Holston or Kentucky. 
A )irarmer and more ^umid temperature occasions intermittii]|( 
fevers in the summer. The emigrants, in the first year of their 
establishment, and even travellers, are also, at this season, sul^ 
ject to an exaiithem^tic affection, which, makes them suffer sipr 
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vercly, for ten or twelye days, from the extreme ftc^ii^ pww 
duced by a multiplicity of pimples, Mrhich first appear oa the 
abdomen, and afterwards on the shoulders, arms, and diighs. 
This indisposition, with which I was attacked before \ reached 
fort Blount, yielded to a cooling regimen and to bathing 
which I practised for several days in Ciimberland and Roaring 
Rivers. The name giyea Jo this disease in the couiitr^ is the 
Tennessee Itch. . 

CHAP, XXVI, 



'OF THE DIFFERENT KINDS OF CULTURE Ilf WEST TENNES^ 
SEE, AND PARTICULARLY QF THAT OF COTTOIJ.^— MODE 
l?F TAKINP LANPS BY SOME EMIGRANTS^ 

W JIST Tennessee, or Cumberland, being hi a more south* 
ern latitude than Kentucky, admits of the culture of cotton ; 
consequently the inhabitants attend almosft wholly to it, and do 
pot cultiv^ate much graii?, hemp, or tobacco, beyond dieir own 
consumption. 

The soil, which is fat an4 loamy, appears to be a recent de- 
€;ompositiou of vegetable substances ; and therefore seems, at 
present, less suitable for the growth of wheat than maise ; the 
crops of this grain are as abundant as in Kentucky : its stems 
also grow to the height of eleven or twelve feet, and die ears, 
which appear at six or seven feet above the ground, are nine oip 
ten inches long; and have a proportionate bulk. It is cultimted 
in the same manner, and used for the same purposes. 

The crows, which are a real scourge to the Atlantio States, 
where, at three different periods, they ravage the fields of 
m2ize, and frequently render it necessary for them to be replant- 
ed as often, have not yet been seen in Tennessee. 

The grey rats oJF Europe also have not yet penetrated into 
Ciunberland* They follow the establishments of the Whites in 
these distant jregions, and make their appearance in a few yeart 
after the country has been inhabited. At. first, they show them- 
selves in the smafl towns, from whence tliey spread into the plan- 
tations dispersed through the wpods. 

The culture of cotton is infinitely more lucrative than that of 
whe^t or tobacco. It is calculated that one man, who has no 
other employment, is able to cultivate eight or nine acres ; but 
|the .opening of the capsules taking plac^ veiy rapidly, when it if 
ripe, it would not be possible for him to pick it up by himself. 
A mau aiid woman, w ith two or three children, nwiy, however, 
easily cultivate four acres, independently of the mais^e necessary 
for tlierr subsistence, and calculating on a ^rop of S5€ib.per 
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acre, whkbj considering the extreme fertility of the soil, is serf 
modemt^ tliere will be a product of 14cwt. of cotton, freed 
from tbo seed. At the rate of eighteen dollars the quintal, the 
lowest price to which it fell at the time of the last peace, when I 
was in ihe country, it amounts to 0.52 dollars, from Mhich;, de- 
ducting 40 for the expence of culture, there is a net produce of 
fil2 dollafs: while the same number of acres, planted with 
maize, oV sown with wheat, would only give 50 dollars. 

The species of cotton cultivated here is rather in higher esti- 
mation than that which 19 called Green-ueed Cotton, of which it 
is only a slight variety. 

The price of the best land does not yet exceed five dollars aa 
acre in the epvirons of Nashville, and, at thirty or forty mile» 
from that town, it is not worth more than three : a plantation: 
completely formed, containiug 200 or 300 acres, 15 or 20 of 
which are cle^ed> together with a log-house, may be purchased 
-^t this price. The taxes are also lower in tliis «^tate than ii> 
Kentucky. 

Among the emigrants who annually come from the eastward 
to Tehnessee, there are always some, who have not the means of 
purchasing lands, but they &id no difficulty in hirix^ them ; the 
speqiil^tors, who are possessed of several thousand acres, not 
bekig-didple^^ed at getting a few settlers on their estates, which 
induces others .to comp into their neighbourhood : for the specur 
lations in laud, in the States of Kentucky and Tennessee, are 
only .advantag^us to those residing on the spot, and who, on the 
arrival of emigrants, can succeed in making them stop upon their 
possessions, which soon augments their value. Tlie terms oa 
ivbicb they let them, are, to clear and inclose eight or nine acres, 
to build a log-house, and to pay the proprietor eight or ten 
budiels of ipaize for each acre cleared. These agreements are 
made for six or eight years. By the second year the vj^lue of 200 
acres of land, adjoining to such a new establishment, rises 30 
per cent, and this estate is purchased in preference by; a n€w emi- 
grant, who i? sure of 'gathering, in the first year of his arrival, aa 
nmdsk grain as is requisite for the wants ,of his family and his 
cattle. 

CHAP.XXVH. ; 

f I— 

OF EAST TENNESSEE^ OR HOLSTON. — CULTURES, &e. 

JlLAST Tennessee, or Holston, is situated between the highest 
part of the AUeganys, and Cumberland Mouptains ; in length, 
it comprizes an extent of nearly a hundred and forty miles ; the 
pfjncipal differences, between it and West Tennessee ^re.that th^ 
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Vmne-stoiie appears to lie deeper ; that the beds of it, wluch form 
the ma^s, inclined to the Jiorizon, are divided at small intervals, 
by strata of quartz ; awd, finally, that the country is watered by 
a great number of small rivers, descending fi'om the neighbour- 
ing iHomitaifis, which cross it in all directions. The best land is 
on their banks. 

Maize also forms one of tlie principal branches of culture 
Irere, but it seldom grows to a greater height than seven or eight 
feet, and thirty bushels per acre is considered as a very good 
crop. The nature of the soil, which is rather stony, seeing 
better adapted to the growth of wheat, rye, and oats, which are, 
consequently, cultivated more here than in Cumberland. Cotton 
is not grown in any quantity, on account of the cold, which sets 
in very early. It may be inferred, from what has been said, 
ihat Holston is in every rfespect inferior in fertility to Cumber- 
iand atnd Kentucky. 

To turn the superabundance of their grain to advantage, tbe 
inhabitants breed a great number of cattle, which they send a 
yiistance of 500 miles to the maritime towns of the central and 
Southern States. Very few of these animals are lo^t in their 
"passage, although they have a great number of rivers to cross, 
and die country is nearly an uninterrupted forest, added to 
Vhich they are extremely wild, from being accustomed to tha 
"woods. 

This part of Tennessee began to be inhabited in 1775, and 
its population has increased so much, that, at this time, the num- 
ber of its inhabitants Is estimated at 70,000, including three or 
four thousand negro slaves. 

What has been said of the manners of the inhabitants of Ken- 
tucky, will, in a great degree, apply to those of Tennessee, 
since, like the first, they came originally from Virginia and 
North Carolina : but, hitherto, the inhabitants of Tennessee do 
not enjoy tliat degree of affluence which is found among those of 
Kentucky. They appear also to be less religious, although the/ 
are very strict in their observance of Sunday. 

CHAP.XXVIII. 



MOKGAN-TOWN. SALAMANDER. BEAR-HUNTlNfi. — DE- 
PARTURE FOR, AND ARRIVAL AT CHARLESTON. 

V>r N the 21st September I left Jonesborough, to cross the Al- 
leganys, into North Carolina; and after a tedious journey of 
600 miles, during which I stopped a week at Davenport's Plan- 
tation on Doe River, I reached Morgan-town on the 5tli Octo- 
ber. There is yet no certainty as to the real height of the Alle- 
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gany Mountains^ nor do they produce any vanety of ore^ e«^ 
cept abundance of iron. In the mountainous part of Pennsyl- 
vania and Virginia the land b of a bad quality ; but here it i% 
rich and fertile. 

The inhabitant-i of those parts are very expert hunters, parti- 
cularly of bears, whose skins they sell, and Subsist upon ihe 
fleshy the fat of v^hich is used instead of oil. A line skin fetches 
from a dollar and a half to two dollars. Tlie black-bear lives 
upon roots, acorns, &c. for which he ascends the trees ; but in 
summer, when such food is scarce^ he will fall upon pigs, and 
even upon men. A species of Salamander is found in the tor* 
rents, which is about two feet long, and is called by the inhabi* 
tants the Alligator of the Mountains, It is described in the 
Nouveau Dictionnaire (THistoire Naturelle, 

Moi^an-town, which is 250 miles from Charleston, contains 
6tAy about 50 houses, built of planks, and is inhabited princi- 
pally by working people. Columbia is about half way between 
the above mentioned places, and its climate is very unhealthy^ 

In the general census of the United States, published in 1800, 
the population of North Carolina, including the negro-slaves, is 
stated to be 478,000 inhabitants ; that of Georgia, 163,000 ; 
and that of South Carolina, 346,000. Not having had an op- 

r>rtunity of seeing the particular accounts of the first two States, 
am unacquainted with the proportion found in them between 
the Whites and the Blacks, and the difference between the po- 
pulation of the low and h^h country ; but an idea of it may be 
formed from the census of South Carolina, in which the nunir 
bers are, in thi low country, including the city of Charleston, 
36,000 Whites and 100,000 negroes ; and in tfie high countiy 
163,000 Whites, and 46,000 Negroes. 

I arrived at Charleston on the 18 th of October, 1802, 
three months and a half after my departure from Philadelphia, 
having gone through a space of nearly eighteen hundred miles* 
I remained in Carolina until the 1st of March 1803, at which 
time I embarked for France, on board of the same vessel as had 
brought me to America eighteen months befor^, and I arrived 
at Bourdeaux on the QJSih March. 



END OF MICHAUX S TRAVELS. 
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